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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THERE is a general feeling that with the spring the war will enter 
upon its last lap, and that something decisive will occur. It is 
argued that even so arrogant a Power as Germany 
What Next ? ; 
would hardly care to challenge the entire neutral 
world unless she either felt completely confident of early victory 
and could afford to snap her fingers at mankind from China to 
Peru, or alternatively that she realized she had little hope of escap- 
' ing catastrophe, and therefore it was immaterial how much she 
exasperated mankind in one last despairing effort to strike down 
her principal enemy. We have had many similar speculations 
during the last two years and a half from foreigners who professed 
to understand German psychology, and to anticipate her every 
move, but as they have never yet been right one regards their 
ingenious theories with considerable scepticism. What is certain 
is that the enemy has not wasted the winter and will open the 
next campaign (despite the prophets who interpreted her peace 
machinations as signals of dire distress) as an exceedingly for- 
midable military, naval, and aerial Power. This also would 
appear certain, if anything is certain, that since the change of 
Government in London Germany has relinquished all hope of 
negotiating us into a “ compromise peace” such as might have 
appealed to some of the weak-kneed brethren of the Coalition. 
As it is equally clear that her single chance df victory lies over 
the prostrate form of England, unless the Germans are much 
more stupid than they are supposed to be this year’s blow should 
be directed egainst us. They have tried to knock out each of 
our Allies and have egregiously failed. Russia contemptuously 
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spurned their overtures for a separate peace after the disastrous 
campaign of 1915. She would not even entertain them. France 
stood solid as a rock throughout the grim ordeal of Verdun, which 
was to bring her to her knees... No impression has been made 
upon Italy despite the activities of a powerful Potsdam Party 
embracing the aristocracy, finance, business, and the Vatican. It 
may be doubted whether Germany would have won the war had 
she succeeded in reaching Paris, Petrograd, or Rome, but it 
would be universally agreed by our Allies that she would win 
should she enter London, which would signify the defeat. of 
British sea-power, which is the linchpin of the Entente. There 
can be no harm in our now confessing that we could never 
understand German strategy in the: critical autumn of 1914 
when Europe in general—with the exception of France—and 
England in particular lay at her mercy. 


Tue German General Staff claim to be the first strategists of this 
or any other age, and yet they have steadily ignored the one 
nation loudly advertised as “ the principal enemy,” 
which throughout the war has been strafed to 
death by German professors, German pressmen, 
German pastors, and held up to execration all over the world by 
the agents of the Wilhelmstrasse, while the German Emperor 
literally foams at the mouth whenever he thinks of it. For many 
months wicked England, fons et origo mali, was practically defence- 
less, being destitute of troops, of weapons, and of munitions, 
while our Navy, unprotected against submarine attack which had 
not been taken seriously, had lost effective control of the North 
Sea and was lagered somewhere on the other side of Ireland. We 
were very rich and, one would imagine, tempting to the greedy 
German, and correspondingly vulnerable, but no serious attack 
upon us was ever so much as attempted. We do not even know 
that one was contemplated. There were, it is true, a few sporadic 
naval raids against some of our bathing-places of the “tip and 
run” variety, in which it must be said there was much more 
“run” than “tip.” There were.also the Zeppelins from which 
great things were expected, and which produced great things 
which were not expected in the shape of the brilliant per- 
formances of the British gunner and the British flying man. 
But seriously speaking we were practically left out of the war 
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and were free to make ourselves, for the first time in our history, 
the really great military Power that Sir Douglas Haig now com- 
mands in France. It is all the more mysterious to an ignorant 
civilian, because we have been allowed to grow from four divisions 
into as many armies, under the nose of the Germans and within 
range of their guns, to which we had no reply for the first year 
and a half of the war. Many of us are\conscious of an Unseen 
Hand exercising a restraining influence on British policy which 
has continually prevented us from taking off the gloves. Patriotic 
Germans may occasionally wonder whether they also are the 
puppets of an Unseen Hand. At any rate the fact remains, be 
the explanation what it may, that there has never been so far 
one serious German attack upon any considerable British Fleet ; 
our Army has remained comparatively unmolested since 1915 and 
was consequently able to assume the initiative last year, nor has 
there been even the simulacrum of an invasion of these islands, 
though the most popular war book in Germany was entitled 
Hindenburg’s March into London, in which our conquest was 
shown to be as easy as drinking a glass of Munich beer. Who 
can unravel the enigma ? 


Ir is certainly not from lack of courage or from fear of losses that 
Germany shuns England, because the German General Staff has 
been prodigal in both respects, and for any 
obviously secondary objective has been at all 
times prepared to sacrifice five or six army corps. 
England has been “ killed with the mouth” and with the pen a 
million times over, but in two and a half years no armed German 
has attempted to land on our shores. Our latest, but probably 
not our last, doom was pronounced a month ago as due within 
“a few weeks,’ of which four have already passed without 
anything more appalling than that at last all Englishmen, English- 
women, and English children are taking the war very seriously. 
We still find it hard to believe that it will come to-an end without 
a determined effort to defeat the British Army and the British 
Navy, to deal, in fact, some really heavy blow at this country, 
though we are aware that any such opinion is regarded in some 
quarters as savouring of “amateur strategy.” Germany is 
described by experts as stronger in 1917 than in any previous 
year as the result of relentlessly combing out her industries, 
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exploiting her prisoners of war, and slave-raiding occupied 
countries. Will she tamely await attack wherever it may 
suit the Allies to deliver it, or will she try and anticipate 
events by some move which, like every successful coup, has the 
advantage of surprising the other side? Will Russia, France, or 
Italy bear the brunt of the new German armies, of which we are 
now beginning to hear, or will the German General Staff at last 
revert to sound principles and seek to apply decisive force at the 
decisive point, which is the North Sea and the western end of 
the Western Front ? . 


Upon one point there now at last seems to be general agreement, 
viz. that however valuable and essential the Blockade in reducing 
Germany to a more reasonable frame of mind and 
in weakening her striking power, she cannot be 
brought down by Blockade alone any more than 
Napoleon was, though this suggestive precedent is overlooked by 
a certain school that forgets the fateful years between Trafalgar 
and Waterloo. On the other hand, as some others fail to realize, 
without Nelson’s victories Napoleon would have won and Waterloo 
would never have been fought. But for such blockade as the 
Allied navies have been allowed to enforce by Allied Foreign 
Offices and the denial of the sea to the enemy Wilhelm IT would 
now bestride Europe. As the German Navy has so far been 
“too proud to fight” and mines and batteries make inshore 
attack impossible, our problem has been to hold the sea while 
forging our spear-head, which is approaching readiness. It has 
been a tremendous task—to create in war the army that other 
Powers created in peace—teflecting the utmost credit on its 
authors, mainly “ stupid soldiers,” immensely complicated and 
retarded by civilian control of Army and Navy, civilian dread 
of other civilians, and civilian lust for the Side-shows that may 
easily lose wars, but by no possibility can win them. We still 
have large forces in relatively immaterial areas—for each of which 
a good case could be made out if they were The War—with a 
corresponding weakening in the West, where alone a deadly blow 
can be struck this year or next at Prussian militarism, and we 
must all be grateful to our Commander-in-Chief in France for 
having expounded the situation so clearly to the French and 
British public. We hope to win this year and shall rejoice if we 
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do, but must be prepared to go on afterwards until we do. 
That was the gist of “ the Haig Interview,” at which much sense 
was talked and about which some nonsense has been written. 
“ Stick it out” is the watchword of the navies and armies upon 
which everything depends, of our Allies, of the nation, the Empire, 
and, last but not least, of the present British Government, which 
has a far keener grip on the situation than preceding Governments, 
and therefore can count on the people to do their “bit.” All we 
ask is that the Field-Marshal trusted by the entire Army and the 
Chief of the Imperial Staff, of whom the same may be said, be 
allowed to do the business in which they have proved their 
competence in their own way and that there be “a close time ” 
for the strategists of the smoking-room of the House of Commons 
and the tacticians of Downing Street—until the autumn stock- 
taking. 


AmonG the most encouraging features of the situation is the 
close and intimate co-operation between the Allies, whose military 
and naval action will gain immeasurably from the 
very frank exchange of views in Rome and the 
present conference in Petrograd, where Lord 
Milner, Lord Revelstoke, General Sir Henry Wilson, and others 
are making a long stay, as also an equally important French 
mission including M. Doumergue and General de Castelnau, an 
Italian mission consisting of Signor Scialoja and General Count 
Ruggieri, and a Rumanian mission headed by M. Bratiano. 
Hitherto, partly for geographical reasons and partly for other 
reasons, especially the disposition of all Parliamentarians to hug 
their various Parliaments as the respective “ hubs of the universe,” 
there had been a lamentable lack of co-ordination between East 
and West, and the International Jew, who regards the isolation of 
Russia from her partners as his greatest service to “ my spiritual 
home,” had many golden opportunities throughout the war of 
making mischief between us. All the more as the International 
Jew usually succeeds in persuading a certain number of innocents 
who are neither international nor Jews to play his game. Soldiers 
should be specially on their guard against the machinations of the 
I.J., because, although they understand soldiering, many of them, 
even the ablest, are frequently as little children when it comes 
to politics and politicians, and before they know where they are 
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we have them repeating some formula which is fatal to everything 
which they stand for and care about. Look how some were 
hocussed by Lord Haldane in treating the Territorials as a substi- 
tute foran army. Look how readily others swallowed the Russian 
bogy. We cannot conceive a more vital British interest than 
the establishment of Russia at Constantinople, because the only 
serious alternative is Germany. For many years some of our 
leading military pundits exhausted themselves in obstructing 
this policy, with the result that the Boche came within measurable 
distance of stretching from Hamburg to Bagdad. Lord Milner 
and his colleagues must have made it plain in Petrograd that this 
country has discarded all the by-products of Russophobia and 
unreservedly recognizes Russia’s claim to the Turkish capital, 
and that our concentration in the West is in our judgment the 
most effective military contribution we can make towards the 
common object, because the defeat and downfall of the chief 
enemy governs the fate of all his satellites. If it be true that 
Russians have ever asked “ What is England doing ?” they will 
do so no longer after the Milner mission. We shall expect the 
visitors to return with a report of Russian preparations which will 
stagger the sceptics. The pause caused by an Arctic winter 
in most of the campaigns—though Sir Douglas Haig has kept the 
Boche very busy with a series of brilliantly successful raids, 
which form a satisfactory prelude to future operations—has been 
peculiarly useful to the Allies, who at last are approaching the 
ideal of the single Front and the single objective, though naturally 
unified command is unattainable. 


THE more we learn about the true inwardness of the international 
situation last autumn the more we realize that our change of 
Government was providential. Germany has told 
us that she decided on her Peace Manceuvres in 
October, at a time when our Foreign Office was still under Liberal 
Imperialism, and infirmity of purpose dominated Downing Street. 
President Wilson, as was disclosed by the Swiss Note, began 
sounding neutrals in his Peace Manceuvres in November with a 
view to concerted action. Colonel House, his Personal Envoy under 
that strange system of “secret diplomacy” which the present 
occupant of the White House has developed, is believed to have. 
carried away from London last spring no very favourable impres- 
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sion as to the moral of His Majesty’s Ministers, and we should not 
be surprised if he reported to the President that, judging from 
the tone of their conversation, overtures from Washington 
towards the end of the year might meet with a not unsympathetic 
reception. This suspicion is confirmed by the fact that more 
than one of Mr. Asquith’s colleagues were freely “ giving away 
the show ” in semi-private conversations, showing that they at 
any rate had no stomach for the war. They were weary and 
worn out and should long since have retired to their own firesides, 
but unfortunately they were obsessed by a sense of their own 
indispensableness. This observation applies not only to Radical 
members of the Coalition, as there were likewise ‘* Unionists ” 
equally out of place in any War Government, and when it came 
to the circulation of compromising documents breathing the spirit 
of the Union of Democratic Control it was high time for an 
upheaval. We do not accuse Mr. Asquith of sympathizing with 
the weaklings in his Cabinet, but his cynical lack of enthusiasm 
and earnestness made such things possible and completely dis- 
qualified him as a national leader in times like these, although 
his Press sycophants insisted on comparing him with Pitt, Pym, 
Lincoln, and other eponymous heroes. We have all breathed 
more freely since the removal of the incubus of the Twenty- 
Three, if only because the presence of certain men in certain 
positions was an open invitation to foreign busybodies and a 
perpetual threat of that very premature, patched-up, incon- 
clusive Peace against which Mr. Asquith exerted his admirable 
eloquence. 


Dovst.ess the Lloyd George Government, being composed of men 
and not of supermen, will make many very bad blunders, will do 
many gratuitously wrong things in a gratuitously 
wrong way, and muddle any number of relatively 
simple questions through that lack of common sense 
which is so uncommon. It is neither infallible nor indispensable, 
but at any rate its head is set in the right direction; it realizes 
that we are at war and that everything should be subordinated to 
victory. One could not say as much of the Coalition, which, while 
doing lip-service to the War, somehow conveyed the impression 
that it regarded the War as an inconvenient interruption of the 
more serious business of life, i.e. Party strife—which Mr. Asquith 
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was for ever glorifying. If we could win by speeches and half- 
measures well and good ; otherwise it might be preferable to try 
and come to terms with the “Moderate Party” in Germany, 
which was but a figment of Lord Haldane’s imagination. Neither 
in its original, unregenerate Radical form nor in its secondary stage 
as a Coalition did the Asquith Administration ever give the 
impression of being, so to speak, “ all out to beat the Boche,”’ and 
its lukewarmness chilled and paralysed the nation. The new 
regime has already produced a new atmosphere, and outside the 
House of Commons—which legally ceased to exist two years ago— 
and certain Party caucuses it is nowadays impossible to find any 
one who would not regard the recapture of Downing Street by the 
Old Gang with horror—a sentiment likely to be deepened by the 
Dardanelles Report. They have left an appalling legacy of home- 
made difficulties to their successors—the accumulated fruits of 
“ Put it off ’—and it is evident from the attitude of Mr. McKenna 
and other disgruntled Parliamentarians that they rely on making 
capital out of their own messes which the Lloyd George Govern- 
ment has now to clean up, incurring some inevitable unpopularity 
in the process. It is a matter of common knowledge that Mr. 
Asquith was persuaded to resign by his colleagues on the assump- 
tion that they would all be back in the old places “in a week.” 
Subsequently the interregnum was to be “a month,” and 
afterwards “three months,” at the end of which His Majesty’s 
Opposition expect to become His Majesty’s Government. 


WE should be the last to object to disinterested, public-spirited, 
patriotic criticism of Ministers, because without its spur they 
usually deteriorate, but it is noteworthy that the 
present “crabbing” is not inspired, as were the 
attacks upon the late Government, by anxiety over 
the mismanagement of the war, but by journals who demanded a 
blank cheque for Mr. Asquith simply because we were at war, 
the bungling of which left the Westminster Gazette, the Daily News, 
and the rest of them completely cold so long as the Premiership 
and the patronage remained in the hands of a man of their own 
kidney. Now that Mr. Lloyd George, whose heart-whole desire 
to smash Prussian militarism is unquestioned everywhere, reigns 
in the stead of ansemic Whiggery, our War Government is subjected 
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to ceaseless jibes only restrained by fear of public opinion. We 
resented and resisted the Coalition because we feared it might 
lose the war and we knew that something better could be found. 
_ We support the present Government with its obvious imperfections 
because we believe it can and will win the war, and because we are 
convinced that if its enemies, who are numerous and powerful 
in the House of Commons though negligible in the constituencies, 
succeeded in destroying it there would be a serious risk of the 
resuscitation of the Haldane gang, which would be the best 
possible news we could send Germany, Bulgaria, and Turkey, but 
equally bad news for everybody else, as it would involve the 
indefinite prolongation of the war and shatter all prospects of 
Peace with Victory. Therefore we advise our readers to back up 
the present Ministry in all the measures they may deem necessary 
at this grave crisis, and not allow themselves, at any rate for 
the next six months, to be tempted into encouraging any of 
the factions that are strafing the National Government, 
nearly all of which have private and particular, or Pacifist and 
Potsdam, axes to grind. How could any of us at the Back ever 
look any of our friends at the Front in the face again if, through 
our supineness, impatience, selfishness, or unpatriotism, we resold 
the pass to the Old Man of the Sea? Come what may, we must 
ensure that the door is permanently closed on the Indispensables 
and the Obsoletes. 


Ir is only natural that there should be differences of opinion 
between able men who understand their respective jobs as to 
the relative importance of Armies, Food, Ships, 
etc., In winning the war, which are not always 
easy to adjust, but the main point is that the present Heads 
of Departments—whose differences their predecessors would 
exploit—are only thinking of winning the war and not of 
scoring off one another and “departmental tactics” generally. 
Also they realize the value of time and are capable of making up 
their minds. Mr. Neville Chamberlain has produced a scheme of 
National Service the success of which depends on the voluntary 
enrolment of every man between eighteen and sixty-one who is 
not liable to military service, in essential industries such as muni- 
tions, coal mines, shipbuilding, transport, and the land, to take 
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the place of those called up. He might have gone further, and 
will have to go further before our effort is comparable with that 
of Germany. Mrs. H. J. Tennant has been appointed Director 
of National Service for Women, and though it is very late in the 
day Mrs. Tennant’s appointment inspires confidence, and she is 
expected to make it a success if it can be made a success after 
two and a half years have been squandered. Lord Devonport, 
the Food Controller, has begun with an original attempt to put 
the community on its honour to confine itself to a moderate ration 
consisting of 24 lb. of meat, 4 lb. of bread, 2 Ib. of sugar per week. 
He also may have to go further, though all the evidence goes to 
show a remarkable response to his appeal. Mr. Prothero has 
been in some difficulties with other Departments as to the claim 
of agriculture on man-power and the price of potatoes, which the 
Westminster Gazette would have us believe would have been 
avoided if we still enjoyed the blessings of government by Twenty- 
Three. We doubt it. We have great confidence in Mr. Prothero 
and trust he will not be discouraged. It is only natural that the 
War Office should want every man on whom it can lay hands, 
as the war can only be won in the field by men trained betimes. 
It is equally natural that as Englishwomen, unlike Frenchwomen, 
are unskilled in agriculture, a Minister of Agriculture should hang 
on to all skilled men now on the land. We suggest that the 
difficulty might be overcome by utilizing some of the many able- 
bodied men neither on the land nor in essential industries who 
have somehow been overlooked. Some of them are already in 
khaki without discharging any duty that can be called military. 


THOsE who complained that the new Government’s policy was 
not sufficiently drastic had their answer from the Prime Minister 
ail on February 23, when the House of Commons 

heard as serious a statement as any that had fallen 
from any head of a Government in our time. It was not meant 
to be reassuring—on the contrary ; nevertheless it was reassuring, 
because it proved that we had a Prime Minister fearlessly facing 
the facts and determined on adequate remedies, however harassing 
to different interests. But what a comment on our public life 
and on our political Parties, especially “our great, wise, and 
eminent,” that it should only be now, well on in the third year of 
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Armageddon, that its Government affords the country a chance 
of learning the truth and doing its duty! What have we done 
to deserve such statesmanship? We cannot discuss the speech 
here as it was so late in the month. Our Prime Minister told his 
audience that “the ultimate success of the Allied cause depends 
in my judgment on our solving the tonnage difficulties with which 
we are confronted.” Before the war our shipping was only just 
' adequate, and ever since there had been an enormous strain 
upon it. It was best for the nation to realize the position, which 
“ calls for the gravest measures,” which if enforced at once would 
enable us to cope with the problem. Otherwise “disaster” threatens 
us. Our measures were fourfold, viz. naval, shipbuilding, the restric- 
tion of imports, and, finally, increased home production. The 
Prime Minister had no difficulty in making his case, part of 
which was that our food stocks have never been so “ alarmingly 
low ” as they are now. The Government policy, which necessarily 
must be taken as a whole, is designed to transfer about five 
million tons of shipping from the transport of unessentials to 
essentials. Normally everybody is inclined to regard himself or 
herself and everything in which they are interested as “ essen- 
tial,’ but these are not normal times and Ministers should have 
no difficulty in obtaining the assent even of so unsatisfactory 
a body as the present House of Commons, while the ungrudging 
co-operation of all classes of the community in the various 
measures affecting them is assured. Everybody is involved, 
from great newspaper proprietors to the old orange women. 
Many things are interfered with in a manner that would have 
made the hair of every purist stand on end—rent, wages, prices, 
drink. Now it is all taken as a matter of course, tempered by 
surprise that it was not done sooner. 


WIDESPREAD rumours of further developments of Frightfulness 
with which Germany was expected to celebrate her Emperor’s 
birthday were confirmed on the last day of January 
when the Imperial Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, made another of his nauseating speeches 
in the Reichstag. We confess to preferring the dull brutality 
of Hindenburg, Tirpitz, and Zeppelin, who openly glory in their 
shame, to this canting hypocrite who is no whit better than they 
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are, but usually masks himself behind a show of spurious humani- 
tarianism and apes the language of a Grey or a Wilson. However, 
in the face of his latest performance, it will be exceedingly difficult 
for his admirers in London or Washington to continue repre- 
senting him as that “ moderate ” statesman with whom it might 
be possible for civilized Powers to arrange matters but for the 
intractableness of the German “ Military Party.” It was Lord 
Haldane who started this nonsense about Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg as a species of mild and mellifluous Whig and lover of 
compromise—-in fact, a German Liberal Imperialist. Among the 
most egregious of our ex-Lord Chancellor’s pre-war dicta 
his eulogy on the “scrap of paper” Chancellor ranks high : 

It was with pleasure that he thought of the great power for good of the two states- 

men in Europe, Dr. Bethmann-Hollweg and Sir Edward Grey. (Lord Haldane, Holborn, 
January 15, 1914.) 
Lord Haldane’s hero told the Reichstag that as the Allies 
had declined to negotiate peace with Germany, “the whole 
question of the guilt for the continuation of the war is decided. 
The guilt falls on our opponents alone.” The Entente’s con- 
ditions could not even be discussed as they could only be accepted 
by a totally defeated people. Germany, on the other hand, 
was animated by the same noble ideals as President Wilson, 
such as “ the Freedom of the Seas,” “‘ the abolition of the system 
of balance of power,” “ equal rights for all nations,” and “ the open 
door to trade.” On the other hand, the Allies demanded the 
destruction of Germany. “ We are to lose Alsace-Lorrame and 
the Kastern provinces of the Ost Marken ; the Danube Monarchy 
is to be dissolved ; Bulgaria again to be cheated of her national 
unity ; and Turkey is to be pushed out of Europe and smashed 
in Asia.” The Fatherland was, in fact, challenged to fight to 
the end. “ We accept the challenge. We stake everything, and 
we shall be victorious.” 


So much for the entrée. Then came the préce de résistance in the 
Imperial Chancellor’s announcement of Unlimited Submarine 
Warfare, though he let “ the cat out of the bag ” by 
“The cat out er _ s ; 
” ‘ : 4 
dtu bie admitting that any limit previously imposed was 
exclusively due to the lack of submarines. He 
reminded the Main Committee of the Reichstag that he had 
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discussed the subject three times already before them, namely, in 
March, May, and September of last year. “On each occasion in 
an exhaustive statement I expounded the points for and against 
in this question. I emphasized on each occasion that I was 
speaking pro tempore and not as a supporter in principle, or an 
opponent in principle, of the unrestricted employment of U-boats, 
but in consideration of the military, political, and economic 
situation as a whole.” With Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, as 
with every other Prussian statesman, it is never a question of 
right or wrong, but simply a question of what pays. This 
is the whole gospel of Realpolitik, which unfortunately few 
responsible British statesmen have yet succeeded in grasping. 
They still conduct Anglo-German controversies on the assumption 
that there is a vast background of mild-eyed, impartial, and 
amiable Germans anxiously and scrupulously weighing every pro 
and con and only seeking “to do the mght thing.” Dr. von 
Bethmann-Hollweg gives them little encouragement as he told 
the Reichstag in terms, “I always proceeded from the standpoint 
as to whether an unrestricted U-boat war will bring us nearer to 
a victorious peace or not. Every means, I said in March, that is 
calculated to shorten the war is the humane policy to follow. 
When the most ruthless methods are considered as the best 
calculated to lead us to victory, and to a swift victory, I said at 
that time then they must be employed.” He elaborately 
explained why last spring he opposed unrestricted U-boat warfare, 
and why again in September, “according to the unanimous 
judgment of the political and military authorities, the question 
was not considered ripe for decision,” reiterating his former 
statement that ‘“‘as soon as he, in agreement with the Supreme 
Army Command, reached the conviction that ruthless U-boat 
war would bring Germany nearer to a victorious peace, then the 
U-boat war would be started.” That moment had now arrived 
and the enterprise undertaken with the greatest prospect of 
success, for reasons thus summarized : 


(1) Germany possessed a much larger number of submarines. 

(2) The bad harvest had created such serious difficulties for 
England, France, and Italy as to be rendered “ unbear- 
able ” by U-boat attack. 
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(3) The coal problem, already critical for Italy and France, 
would be rendered still more critical. 

(4) The British production of munitions depended on the 
importation of ore, which submarines could prevent. 

(5) The Entente was suffering severely from a shortage of cargo 
space. 


Therefore the positive advantages of “ unrestricted U-boat war ” 
were incomparably greater than last spring, while the dangers to 
Germany from the same had correspondingly declined—a some- 
what cryptic observation implying that in the judgment of Berlin 
Washington would remain “ too proud to fight.” 


Tue Imperial Chancellor emphasized the responsibility of the 
army and navy for a policy about which there is nothing new, 
: ,. because Germany has always done her utmost as 
+ nega an under-water assassin. A few days before, 
Marshal von Hindenburg had thus described the 

situation to Dr. Bethmann-Hollweg: “ Our front stands firm on 
all sides. We have everywhere the requisite reserves. The spirit 
of the troops is good and confident. The military situation as a 
whole permits us to accept all consequences which an unrestricted 
U-boat war may bring about, and as this U-boat war, in all cir- 
cumstances, is the means to injure our enemies most grievously, 
it must be begun.” The Admiralty Staff and the High Sea Fleet— 
so the Reichstag were informed——were equally convinced that 
Great Britain could be brought to reason by the U boat. Austria- 
Hungary was of the same opinion, and would declare a barred 
zone round Italy similar to the German blockade of Great Britain 
and France. “To all neutral countries a free path for mutual 
intercourse is left outside the barred zone. To America we 
offer, as we did in 1915, safe passenger traffic, under definite 
conditions, even with Great Britain.” The orator then read 
the insolent Note addressed to the United States, and con- 
cluded with a rehash of his customary lie about the origin of 
the war. ‘‘ When, in 1914, we had to seize and have recourse 
to the sword against the Russian general mobilization, we did 
so with the deepest sense of responsibility towards our people, 
and conscious of the resolute strength which says ‘We must, 
and therefore we can.’” Meanwhile the German Government 
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were already showering diplomatic documents abroad advertising 
the crimes she was about to perpetrate, hospital ships being her 
first objective, on the pretext that the Berlin Government “ have 
conclusive proof that in several instances enemy hospital ships 
have often been misused for the transport of munitions and 
troops,” which proofs had been placed through diplomatic channels 
before the British and French Governments who had been informed 
that “ traffic of hospital ships on the military routes for the forces 
fighting:in France and Belgium, within a line drawn between 
Flamborough Head and Terschelling and from Ushant to Land’s 
End on the other will no longer be tolerated.” 


To this the British Foreign Office replied that they had received 
no such communication through diplomatic channels or otherwise, 

? . and emphatically denying what all the world, 
smatenh Shige including the Seas ion knows to be 
false, viz. “ that British hospital ships have been 
used for the transport of munitions and troops, or m any way 
contrary to The Hague Convention for the adaptation of the 
principles of the Geneva Convention to maritime war.” Under 
that convention belligerents were entitled to search hospital ships, 
and the German Government had therefore an obvious remedy 
in case of suspicion, but one they had never utilized. “ From 
the German Government’s statement that hospital ships will no 
longer be tolerated within the limits mentioned, only one conclu- 
sion can be drawn—namely, that it is the intention of the German 
Government to add yet other and more unspeakable crimes 
against law and humanity to the long list which disgraces their 
record.” Accordingly Great Britain had requested the United 
States “to inform the German Government that His Majesty’s 
Government have decided that if the threat is carried out reprisals 
will be immediately taken by the British authorities concerned.” 
Probably Wilhelm II realized that with a man of the temper of 
Sir Edward Carson at the Admiralty such a threat was something 
more than mere words, and that attacks upon hospital ships 
would instantly produce effective retaliation. In three weeks of 
“unlimited U-boat warfare” no hospital ship has been molested, 
which can only be through incapacity or fear, and not from any 
belated sense of decency. 
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A German Note was presented to the United States Ambassador 
in Berlin, Mr. Gerard, which, after expressing German admiration 
of the noble ideals of President Wilson and German 
affection for subject peoples, especially Ireland 
and India, emphasized her hatred of “ selfish 
intrigues,” her “joyful collaboration ... in all efforts which 
aim at the prevention of future wars,” her attachment to the 
principle of “ the freedom of the seas,” and her love of “ the open 
door for trade by all nations,” which unbeknown to the world 
had apparently been the corner-stone of German policy. The 
wicked Allies were denounced for making “ the realization of these 
sublime aims at once” impossible by rejecting Germany’s peace 
overtures. The German Note pointed out that “the Imperial 
Chancellor a few weeks ago declared that the annexation of 
Belgium was never intended by Germany,” though in the next 
sentence we are told, “ Germany solely wanted to take the pre 

caution that this country, with which the Imperial Government 
desires to live in good neighbourly relations, should not be used 
by the enemy for the promotion of hostile designs.” It was not 
Germany that had attacked Belgium, but Belgium who threatened 
Germany! ‘To Germany's “ desire for reconciliation ” the Allies 
had opposed “ the will to destruction,” thus creating a new situation 
that forced her to new decisions. Then followed the usual abuse of 
Britain’s general brutality and ruthlessness in tyrannizing over the 
neutral world with a view to forcing Germany to submit by hunger. 


German Note 
to U.S.A. 


Thus the British lust of power cold-bloodedly increases the sufferings of the 
world without regard to any law of humanity, without regard to the protests of 
severely prejudiced neutrals, and even without regard to the silent desire for peace 
among the peoples of her own Allies. . . . Every day by which the terrible 
struggle is prolonged brings new devastations, new distress, new death. Every day 
by which the war is shortened preserves on both sides the lives of thousands of 
brave fighters, and is a blessing to tortured mankind. The Imperial Government 
would not be able to answer before its own conscience, before the German people, 
‘ and before history, if it left any means whatever untried to hasten the end of 
the war. 


With the President of the United States it had hoped to do so by 
negotiation only to be met by the enemy’s announcement of 
“intensified war.” Therefore Germany must “abandon the 
limitations which it has hitherto imposed on itself in the employ- 
ment of its fighting weapons at sea.’ As the Americans simul- 
taneously learnt from the Imperial Chancellor’s confessions in 
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the Reichstag, the only limitations imposed had been those of 
expedience founded on a shortage of submarines. 


Evipentty Berlin in 1917 regards Washington exactly as it 
regarded London in 1914, namely, as a convenient doormat on 
which to wipe its boots, as the German Note 
Another ‘i d “tl he A Gor ] 1 its Gover 
omin trusted “ that the American people and its Govern- 
ment will not close their eyes to the reasons for this 
resolution and its necessity, the Imperial Government hopes that 
the United States will appreciate the new state of affairs from the 
high standpoint of impartiality.” Therefore Herr Zimmermann, 
the Secretary of State, whose name was attached to the Note, 
expressed “the expectation that the American Government will 
warn American ships against entering the barred zones (Sperrge- 
beite) described in the Annex, and its subjects against entrusting 
passengers or goods to vessels trading with harbours in the barred 
zones.” The zones consisted of all British Home waters and 
those washing the western shores of France, while in the Mediter- 
ranean everything was “barred” east of a line drawn from 
Marseilles to Morocco with the exception of a shipping lane for 
the convenience of Greece. According to the Annex : 
Neutral ships which navigate the barred zones will do so at their own risk, even though 
provision be made that neutral ships which on February 1 are en route to ports in the 
barred zones will be spared during an appropriate period, it is nevertheless urgently 
advisable that they be directed by all means available into other routes. Neutral 
ships which are lying in harbours in the barred zones can with equal security still leave 


the barred zones if they depart before February 5 and take the shortest route to a 
free zone. 


But the height of insolence—if we ever reach the height of 
German insolence-—lay in the conditions on which “ the traffic of 
regular American passenger steamers can continue to proceed 
unmolested. . . .” 


(a) If Falmouth is taken as the port of destination. 

(b) If on the voyage out and back vessels are steered for the Scillies as well as 
to a point 50 degrees north and 20 degrees west. On this route no German mines 
will be laid. 

(c) If steamers show the following special signs which in American harbours are 
permitted to them alone—namely, the hull and superstructure to be painted with 
vertical stripes, three metres wide, alternately white and red; on each mast to be a 
large white and red flag checkered; at the stern the American national flag. 
During darkness the national flag and the painting to be as recognizable as possible 
from afar, and the vessels to be thoroughly and brightly illuminated. 
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(d) If the steamer (Wireless: “If one steamer”) goes weekly in each direction 
arriving at Falmouth on Sunday and departing on Wednesday. 

(e) If the guarantees of the American Government be given that these steamers 
carry no contraband (according to the German contraband list). 


According to a later message there was a further “ concession ” to 
Continental passenger traffic, Germany being prepared to allow 
one Dutch paddle steamer to go backwards and forwards between 
Flushing and Southwold by daylight, “and that they steer by 
the North Hinder lightship both on the outward and homeward 
voyage. On this route no German mines will be laid. The 
marks on the ships making these voyages to be the same as those 
given regarding American passenger steamers.” 


EvEN a Pacifist President was moved by this impudent document, 
and Mr. Wilson surprised Germany by his prompt action, though 
in the interval she has been encouraged to believe 
that the United States is dominated by the Peace- 
at-any-price Party. Two days after receiving this 
Note the President summoned a joint Session of Congress, and 
delivered a robust and uncompromising address which momentarily 
raised American prestige out of the slough in which it had long 
been embedded. He recalled the sinking of the Sussex, when 
the United States informed Germany : 


If it is still the purpose of the Imperial German Government to prosecuta relentless 
and indiscriminating warfare against vessels of commerce by the use of submarines, 
without regard to what the Government of the United States must consider the sacred, 
indisputable rules of international law, and the universally recognized dictates of 
humanity, the Government of the United States is at last forced to the conclusion 
that there is but one course it can pursue. Unless the Imperial Government can 
immediately declare and effect the abandonment of its present methods of submarine 
warfare against passengor and freight-carrying vessels, the Government of the United 
States can have no choice but to sever diplomatic relations with the German Empire. 


Presidential 
Promptitude 


This was on April 8. Germany—not yet having a sufficiency of 
submarines—-replied with a Note (May 4, 1916) professedly making 
a concession to the United States, which was informed that 
German naval officers had received the following order : 


In accordance with the general principles of visit, search, and destruction of merchant 
vessels recognized by international law, such vessels, both within and without the 
area declared to be a naval war zone, shall not be sunk without warning and without 
the saving of human lives unless these ships attempt to escape or offer resistance. 


Germany, however, declared that she did not intend so to restrict 
herself unless in return neutral nations in general, and the United 
States in particular, combined to relieve the pressure of the 
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Allied blockade, to which President Wilson curtly replied (May 8, 
1916) in a further Note that the United States 


cannot for a moment entertain, much less discuss, the suggestion that respect by the 
German naval authorities for the rights of citizens of the United States upon the high 
seas should in any way or in the slightest degree be made contingent upon the conduct 
of any other Government affecting the rights of neutrals and non-combatants. The 
responsibility in such matters is single, not joint, absolute, not relative. 


To this there had been no reply, but now, on January 31, as the 
President informed Congress, the German Ambassador had, 
together with his formal Note, handed a Memo- 
randum containing this statement : 


The Imperial Government, therefore, does not doubt that the Government of the 
United States will understand the situation thus forced upon Germany by the Entente 
Allies’ brutal methods of war and by their determination to destroy the Central Powers, 
and that the Government of the United States will further realize that the now openly 
disclosed intention of the Entente Allies gives back to Germany the freedom of action 
claimed by her last year. Under these circumstances Germany will meet the illegal 
measures of her enemies by forcibly preventing, after February 1, 1917, in the zone 
around Great Britain, France, and Italy, and in the Eastern Mediterranean, all naviga- 
tion, that of neutrals included, from and to England, from and to France, etc. All 
ships met within the zone will be sunk. 


Upon this as President Wilson told Congress : 


I therefore directed the Secretary of State to announce to His Excellency the 
German Ambassador that all diplomatic relations between the United States and the 
German Empire are severed, and that the American Ambassador in Berlin will imme- 
diately be withdrawn, and, in accordance with this decision, to hand to His Excellency 
his passports. 


Notwithstanding this unexpected action of the German Govern- 
ment, “this sudden and deeply deplorable renunciation of its 
assurance given to this Government at one of the moments of 
most critical tension in the relations of the two Governments,” 
the President refused to believe that it was the intention of 
the German authorities to do what they had threatened. 


I cannot bring myself to believe that they will indeed pay no regard to the ancient 
friendship between their people and our own, or to the solemn obligations which have 
been exchanged between them, and destroy American ships and take the lives of 
American citizens in wilful prosecution of the ruthless naval programme they have 
announced their intention to adopt. Only actual overt acts on their part can make 
me believe this even now. 


But should his “inveterate confidence” in the sobriety and 
foresight of Germany unhappily prove unfounded, 


if American ships and American lives should, in fact, be sacrificed by their naval com- 
manders in heedless contravention of the just and reasonable understandings of inter- 
national Jaw and the obvious dictates of humanity, I shall take the liberty of coming 
again before Congress to ask that authority be given to me to use any means that may 
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be necessary for the protection of our seamen and our people in the prosecution of 
their peaceful, legitimate errands on the high seas. 

He could do nothing less, and he hazarded an opinion which 
indicates an amazing ignorance of Kuropean geography. “I take 
it for granted that all neutral Governments will take the same 
course.” 


PRESIDENT Witson decidedly weakened the impression made 
by this manly utterance by his appeal to that better Germany 

which only exists in the imagination of Whigs on 
The Bryan- both sides of the Atlantic. All moderation is 
Bernstorff viewed in Berlin as cowardice for the simple 
mange reason that Germans are never moderate except 
when frightened. The summary dismissal of Count Bernstorff 
amazed Germany, though here again the moral effect was attenu- 
ated by the treacherous intrigues of Mr. Bryan, the ex-Secretary 
of State, a particularly rabid agent of Potsdam, who behind the 
back of his President inspired a telegram to Germany suggesting 
that Mr. Wilson’s threats need not be taken too seriously as he 
was essentially Pacifist. ‘This missive, which was generally ignored 
by the British Press, which as usual in discussing American affairs 
got hold of the wrong end of the stick, was sent by a certain 
Herr Barthelme, American correspondent of the Cologne Gazeite, 
through the good offices of Mr. Davies, the Secretary of the 
Navy, who obligingly raised the censorship on wireless to let it 
through. It was the product of a conference with the dismissed 
German Ambassador, Count Bernstorff, and his friend Mr. Bryan 
—if we may believe the New York correspondent of the Daily 
Chronicle (see that paper of February 13), whose charge has not 
been challenged—and with the connivance of a present member 
of Mr. Wilson’s own Cabinet, that Herr Barthelme sent his 
astonishing message, which was intercepted by the British 
Admiralty and published in the Morning Post (February 7) and 
a few other papers. It supplies the missing key to the American 
mystery, which so far has bewildered and defeated American 
correspondents of British journals, and London editors of the 
same, who enthusiastically invited us to regard the millennium 
as having arrived because the German Ambassador had outstayed 
his welcome in Washington. Herr Barthelme thus explained to 
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the editor of the semi-officiai Cologne Gazeite exactly how to play 
with the President, nor did he speak only for himself : 


From high sources whose identity cannot be disclosed I have been requested to 
convey to the German people and Government the idea that the attitude of the President 
must not be construed as indicating any desire on the part of the Government and 
people for war. 


Attention was called to those passages in the Presidential Address 
to Congress which were construed in America as an expression 
of confidence that some way out may be found, and, secondly, as 
not containing any threat of war. Herr Barthelme added : 


Notwithstanding the language used, the general opinion is that the President could 
do nothing else than sever relations to make good his former Note. It is now up to 
Germany to provide an opening. The first thing necessary is to avoid everything which 
makes the maintenance of friendly relations impossible. They must in particular 
refrain from the destruction of American ships, and make clear that the terms of the 
German Note have been misunderstood ; that no unrestricted submarine warfare is 
contemplated, but only a blockade confined within the narrowest limits compatible 
with necessary aims. Even within those limits the greatest care must be taken not 
to interfere with innocent American commerce, and every precaution must be taken 
to limit the destruction of neutral ships carrying contraband and of enemy vessels to 
the ships and cargo, safeguarding wherever possible the lives of passengers and crews 
as was the recent practice. They should then propose a Joint Commission for negotiation 
as to the code governing blockade and submarine warfare. Naturally such an offer would 
induce delay and be a special token of ancient friendship between the two countries. They 
could then consider the possibilities provided for calling a conference of the Powers, the 
possibilities of which have been closed by hasty action [our italics]. Some explanation 
as to the sailing of only four specially marked American ships would remove the 
extremely bitter impression created by this wholly incomprehensible provisio, hurting 
to the national pride as is nothing else. 

My informants assure me most emphatically that the country is not for war, and 
will be for war only when forced into it. Only certain very small circles are clamouring 
for hostilities, but the huge majority are praying for peace with honour. I feel it my 
solemn duty to inform you about these sentiments and opinions entertained by men 
of the highest standing, noblest character, and responsible position, and of the loftiest 
ideals and thorough goodwill. Should you deem it advisable to exert the influence of 
our great paper do so to find a way out of the situation, which is pregnant with the 
gravest possibilities. I honestly believe that the country is anxiously awaiting for 
one more good word. 


WE share Herr Barthelme’s astonishment at Germany’s gratuitous 
outrages to the United States, whose President had proved by 
recent utterances and action that he was her best 
The Puzzle : A i a 
friend. The Wilson Peace Note of last December, 
both in substance and in form, was, in view of all the surrounding 
circumstances, as “unfriendly” a step towards the Alles as 
any neutral could well take without actually breaking off relations. 
Moreover, it was dispatched despite earnest and emphatic remon- 
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strance from London. It had been followed up by a deplorable 
allocution in the Senate in which the President unctuously placed 
a ban on “ Peace with victory,” just as the Allies were antici- 
pating both. What more could Germany expect or desire of 
Washington, and why was she now forcing a quarrel for which 
there was no military reason, as the American carrying trade 
in European waters, especially in British waters, is negligible 
and it would have been exceedingly easy for Germany to direct 
“unrestricted U-boat warfare” against the rest of the world, 
with an exemption in favour of the United States, which would 
have been hailed as a triumph for Wilsonian diplomacy and have 
bound the President more closely to Berlin than ever. Many 
explanations of the enigma have been attempted which are 
more plausible than convincing. Americans may bemuse them- 
selves with the fatuity that Germany, though unwilling to “ throw 
up the sponge” to the Allies, is prepared to do so before the 
Great Republic, and wishes to bring her in to save her own face, 
but this seems incredible. Germany does not contemplate 
capitulation. She could not if she would, and would not if she 
could. The only intelligible explanation of her wanton aggres- 
sion upon the United States—which we put forward for what 
it may be worth—is that Germany believed, on information 
received from Count Bernstorff and others, that Washington 
was prepared to submit to anything, or, alternatively, if the 
worst came to the worst, that it was utterly immaterial whether 
the United States fought, seeing that she has no army and her 
navy is superfluous, while her co-operation would in other ways 
hamper rather than help the Allied cause. We do not pretend 
to know what is likely to happen, being no better informed 
on American affairs than our confréres, who have demonstrably 
misjudged U.S.A. all through the war and have misled public 
opinion in this country. Englishmen have no right to be surprised 
at any contempt that Germany may display towards any other 
Government, because we had a similar experience in 1914, when 
our Government was insulted with the “ infamous proposal ”’ that 
we should remain neutral while France was stripped of her Over- 
seas Empire, Germany being convinced until the eleventh hour 
struck that Liberal Imperialist statesmen who had never taken 
war seriously, who did not believe in its possibility, and had 
‘ 
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resolutely refused to prepare, would remain “ too proud to fight ” 
when the crisis came. Moreover, as a European war would be 
decided on land, according to the ascendant Bernhardi school, 
and Great Britain in her wisdom had decided to dispense with a 
national army, it would not much matter whether we came in or 
stayed out,as British battleships could not keep German army corps 
out of Paris, Petrograd, or any other places they might desire to 
visit. German calculations, if crude, were comprehensible. 


THANKS to the same type of politician from which we have suffered 
and the presence of a vast disloyal population, America is even 
more unready for war than we were, and would be 
a heavy military handicap on us should Germany 
ultimately compel her to fight. Nevertheless one 
cannot admire the statesmanship that wilfully insists on con- 
verting a friend into an enemy without good cause. Wilhelm II, 
as Mr, Bonar Law recently reminded the House of Commons, is a 
great empire builder, “ but it is not his empire that he is building.” 
What he has done for the British Empire beggars all description. 
Should he now succeed in driving America to make common 
cause with Japan against the Fatherland of many millions of 
American citizens he will stand for all time as the classic exponent 
of Suicidal Diplomacy. We sincerely hope that he may fail, and 
that President Wilson and Mr. Bryan may succeed in keeping their 
country at peace. Terrified correspondents warn us—-though we 
would assure them that we are not in the least anxious—that 
Pacifism is running like prairie fire through a country which is 
convinced that, if only its Government can refrain from Arma- 
geddon, it will grow rich beyond the dreams of avarice, while ail 
possible competitors become proportionately poorer. ‘‘ War does 
not pay; there are no dollars in it and therefore there must be 
no war for us,” seems to be the predominant sentiment across 
the Atlantic, though there are many good men struggling with 
adversity and anxious for the good name of America who excite 
our profound sympathy, all the more as we had a similar, though 
happily short-lived, experience. The same sordid cry was heard 
here in those fateful hours when the fate of Europe trembled in 
the balance, because our Wait and Sees could not make up their 
minds. The Daily News, representing British Bryanism, explained 
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that if we kept out we could steal some of our present Allies’ 
trade : 

If we remained neutral we should be, from the commercial point of view, in precisely 
the same position as the United States. We should be able to trade with all the 
belligerents (so far as the war allows of trade with them) ; we should be able to capture 
the bulk of their trade in neutral markets; we should keep our expenditure down ; 


we should keep out of debt; we should have healthy finances, (Daily News, August 4, 
1914.) 


While the Daily Chronicle declared : 


Whatever the outcome of the present tension, I believe that the Cabinet have 
definitely decided not to send our Expeditionary Force abroad. Truth to tell, the 
issues which have precipitated the conflict which threatens to devastate the whole of 
Europe are not worth the bones of a single soldier. (Daily Chronicle, Parliamentary 
Correspondent, August 3, 1914.) 

And the Westminster Gazette worked overtime for British neutrality 
until “ the cat” had jumped the other way, while the Manchester 
Guardian was “all out” for peace the day war was declared : 

If and when England joins in the war it will be too late to discuss its policy. Mean- 
while we hold it to be a patriotic duty for all good citizens to oppose to the utmost 
the participation of this country in the greatest crime of our time. (Manchester Guardian, 
August 4, 1914.) 

The House of Commons of the day was in a similar condition to 
the present House of Representatives, which is chock-full of 
German mouthpieces and German agents, who are not all in 
politics for their health. Downing Street painfully resembled 
the White House, and apparently under the vaunted American 
Constitution there is no “ Opposition” to ‘“‘ binge up” a reluctant 
Government to do its duty. We may therefore still cling to the 
hope that America will stay out and make dollars, leaving Huropean 
civilization to work out its own salvation with the aid of Japan. 
Necessarily if from pure cussedness or any other cause Germany 
wants America in she can bring her in, because there is probably 
some limit to the number of American ships attacked and American 
citizens murdered at which the American Government could 
wink. Inthat case we cannot keep her out—much as we should 
prefer to, because if she stays out of the war she can be kept 
out of the peace, while if she comes into the war she will have 
some say in the peace. This would greatly complicate the 
position of the Allies—who are already sufficiently handicapped 
by their Haldanes, their Caillaux, their Stiirmers, their Giolittis, 
and other admirers and apostles of Kultur, who will be anxious 
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to make things easy for the enemy—without the assistance of 
President Wilson, whose every utterance and action demonstrate 
that he has not yet begun to appreciate any of the problems 
confronting Europe. Reliable Americans sincerely friendly to our 
cause warn us against the danger of having the White House 
or any other “House” at a Peace Congress. This is another 
conclusive argument against any congress which would provide a 
happy hunting-ground for every international intriguer. 


THREE weeks have already elapsed since President Wilson’s 
declaration of policy in Congress—described by our much-esteemed 
Three Weeks contemporary the Spectator as “epoch-making ” 
in the legitimate sense of that abused phrase— 
without anything in particular happening beyond further German 
affronts to America. For a nation of professional “hustlers” 
our “cousins” are distinctly patient, though we are not so 
foolish as to imagine that Great Britain would receive a 
tithe of such consideration had she perpetrated a tenth part 
of the tithe of the outrages of Germany. Count Bernstorff 
made a leisurely departure from Washington, having further 
interviews to give out and the final touches to put on his elaborate 
espoinage arrangements as well as affectionate leave-takings of 
the Bryans, the Schiffs, the Speyers, etc. The departure of the 
American Ambassador from Berlin, Mr. Gerard, was equally 
leisurely, but for a different reason. He appears to have been 
detained for some days as a sort of hostage for the safety of 
Count Bernstorfi, and virtually found himself a prisoner in his 
own embassy. After the momentary enthusiasm aroused by 
President Wilson’s action had evaporated the American Peace 
Party opened fire and is reported to be “ still growing,” although 
American ships are torpedoed and American citizens murdered. 
President Wilson is rumoured to have withdrawn to the White 
House, where he leads the life of a hermit and is inaccessible to 
everybody beyond one or two personal friends, so although 
Washington correspondents are bound to pretend that they know 
everything, they are as completely in the dark as we are, and 
like us are only guessing. Weare told that the President is waiting 
for further “ overt acts,” such as the sinking of some big liner— 
small vessels don’t count with the American Democracy—but 
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even then it is confidently asserted he would not declare war, but 
would either make another speech in Congress or take unspecified - 
measures short of war, trusting that during a further interval 
Germany might cool down and reconsider her determination 
to force the United States into the Allied camp. Were the 
submarine campaign the sensational success anticipated in 
Potsdam, and a million tons of British shipping sunk this month, 
the German Government would be seeing so “red” as to be 
impervious to Wilsonian blandishments, but if Germany be dis- 
appointed in her harvest she may conceivably draw back before 
the eleventh hour sounds, pretending that she has modified her 
policy to please Washington. We who live nearer Berlin and 
have had much experience of German methods find it difficult to 
believe that Mr. Wilson is pursuing the wisest policy towards a 
professional bully, though it does not surprise us because we have 
suffered from the same disease in Downing Street, and judging 
from our experience we fear that the United States, willy-nilly, 
may drift into the war, and owing to her pacifism be a burden to 
all of us. 


THERE would be only one advantage from her coming in on our 
side, namely, that she would not then be able to come in on the 


other side, as we have feared might be the case, 
as we recognize that the United States would be a 
far more formidable foe to Great Britain than to 
Germany, because she would throw herself into a war with us 
with a zest that would be completely lacking in the other case. 
The Spectator suggests that the National Review would have 
written differently upon American policy last month had we had 
any inkling of impending events. On the contrary, we stand by 
“Ware Washington ” * and claim that recent incidents confirm 
our suspicions. With the leading neutral cowed by Germany into 
blockading herself—American ports are reported to be congested 
with American shipping—can we wonder that smaller neutrals 
within reach of Germany should have partially blockaded them- 
selves and decline to follow the American example of breaking off 
relations with the Pirates of Potsdam? All the more as this action 
by America has had no sequel. That the minor Powers of Europe 


The Only 
Advantage 


* See an article under this title in the February number of the National Review. 
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should have protested, as they have done, against Frightfulness, 
required more pluck than some greater nations have shown, while 
those beyond Germany’s reach have not hesitated to let her know 
what they think of her. The Vatican, which used to be regarded 
as a moral and spiritual force, remains dumb in the face of every 
German atrocity, having degenerated into a mere agency of the 
Central Powers from which it derives its sustenance. If we could 
see behind the scenes we should realize that we have a peculiarly 
deadly enemy in the present Papacy, as there is no intrigue 
against British interests with which it has not been associated, 
either in Ireland, Quebec, the United States, Spain, or Australia, 
where Vaticanism, alias Anglophobia, was an important, if not a 
decisive, factor in the rejection of Compulsion. It appears that 
our interpretation of the Pope’s failure to endorse President 
Wilson’s Peace Note erred on the side of amiability. The attitude 
of Washington was not sufficiently pro-German to please Cardinal 
Gasparri, the Secretary of State at the Vatican and a dangerous 
conspirator who should be carefully watched by British diplomacy. 
On the other hand, the joint Scandinavian Note to the Central 
Powers was an agreeable surprise in its vigorous protest against 
the barring of certain zones to neutrals, while the submarine 
“ Blockade ” was denounced as contrary to international law, the 
three Governments reserving their rights to claim damages for 
any losses they might sustain through the action of Germany 
and Austria. Spain was equally outspoken, and keenly resents 
a dangerous attack on her great export trade, while the three 
chief South American republics, Argentine, Brazil, and Chile, have 
equally protested, Brazil’s Note being particularly robust, while 
Peru has positively threatened Germany. China has likewise 
taken the opportunity of “getting some of her own back,” de- 
claring Germany’s action to be inadmissible, and threatening to 
break off diplomatic relations should the submarine war against 
neutrals be continued. China, though a distant Power, has felt the 
weight of the Mailed Fist, and it will be remembered was publicly 
humiliated some years ago by being compelled to send a special 
Mission to Berlin to grovel to Germany for “ crimes,” which, if 
not imaginary, were organized by German agents provocateur. If 
the British Government has any sense of gratitude it will 
convey to the German Emperor through the usual diplomatic 
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channels an expression of sincere thanks for the service he has 
rendered our cause by his latest object-lesson in “the Freedom 
of the Seas.” 


Far more important to us than anything America may or may 
not do is the comparative success or failure of the new “ Frightful- 
: ,_ ness ”’—about which there is nothing so very new. 
a E. Carson’s 1,54 the submarine offensive is serious to a com- 
tewardship ‘ saith 

munity so largely and artificially dependent as 

Great Britain upon sea-borne commerce goes without saying. As 
our readers are aware, our Naval Correspondent from early days 
was awake to its potentialities when others were asleep, and vainly 
urged that it be taken seriously. But there never was and is 
not to-day any occasion for panic, though every reason for doing 
everything the old Government neglected and the new Govern- 
ment advises. We must all eat as little and spend as little as 
we can, while producing the utmost amount of food and other 
essentials now imported. In a word, we must diminish our 
consumption and increase our production. The drastic restric- 
tions of imports will assist this double process. We can no longer 
hypnotize ourselves with the old-time jingle “ Take care of the 
imports and the exports will take care of themselves.” We realize 
that home production has a value unknown to so-called “ econo- 
mists,” and that we have lived on false doctrine from Ricardo to 
Pigou. It is melancholy to think that on resuming their studies 
our splendid youth will revert to the same old balderdash at the 
ancient Universities which is still called “Political Economy,” 
though it is neither the one nor the other. However, that is another 
story. For the moment we are concerned with submarines. 
Germany, as we have seen, proclaimed the beginning of our end 
on the last day of January. Count Bernstorff was simultaneously 
able to assure American admirers that the end would come within 
thirty days, as England would be starved out by the hundreds of 
submarines now at Germany’s disposal. Neutrals allowed them- 
selves to some extent to be terrorized by German bluff, and the 
United States hastily imposed a blockade on itself, keeping 
its shipping in port lest any of it be sunk—and this in the 
name of “the Freedom of the Seas ”’—while lesser neutrals 
followed suit. Meanwhile the British Navy, which never fails 
us, had got to work and our incomparable mercantile marine 
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went about its “business as usual.” As a result, though the 
enemy succeeded in destroying an amount of shipping which it 
would be childish to minimize, Sir Edward Carson was able to 
give a good account of his stewardship when he lifted the veil 
after nearly three weeks of Frightfulness, in his maiden speech as 
First Lord of the Admiralty (House of Commons, February 21). 
It should give the quietus to all these scandalous “ alarums and 
excursions” by which the Little Navy Press and the Fisher clique 
seek to undermine public confidence. 


Ir is no credit to Lord Fisher, who has had an extraordinarily 
successful career and attained the exalted rank of Admiral of 
the Fleet, that he should be unable or unwilling 
at the age of seventy-six to ring down the curtain 
on intriguers whose performances excite profound 
disgust throughout the Navy. It is curious that his cause, which, 
as another Admiral of the Fleet, Sir Hedworth Meux, has pointed 
out, is largely a personal cause, should be so passionately espoused. 
by organs which, if they had had their way in peace, would have 
reduced the British Navy to the dimensions of the British Army. 
All single-minded lovers of the Fleet, who fought for it in season 
and out of season throughout the danger period—1904-1914— 
against the gang who are now howling whenever a German 
“yaider ” appears in the Atlantic or a German destroyer is heard 
of in the Channel or a submarine periscope is sighted anywhere, 
have greater confidence in the present Admiralty and in the 
present command than in any preceding combination. Sir Edward 
Carson, Sir John Jellicoe, and Sir David Beatty are each in their 
different ways the very best we can produce. If we can’t win 
under them we can’t hope to win under any one else. We may 
trust the Admiralty as we trust the Fleet. The First Lord paid 
eloquent and well-deserved tribute to the naval colleagues ashore 
and afloat, with whom he was so fortunate as to be associated, 
as also to “the vast, unceasing, silent, and watchful work of the 
Grand Fleet ’ which was never advertised, and of all the lesser 
squadrons in more distant waters. It is something that they 
should have a spokesman who recognizes the great and usually 
unacknowledged services of all who go down to the sea in ships 
and do their business in great waters. Sir Edward invited the 
House of Commons—many of whose members are utterly unworthy 
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of both Army and Navy, at which they are continually carping—- 
in describing the Blockade of Germany, to visualize the burden 
which such routine as the effective examination of foreign ships 
cast upon our officers and men : 


Let them picture to themselves the size of the Atlantic Ocean, and let them see 
what is required to guard that ocean and take care that these ships come into our 
harbours and are examined on their way to Scandinavian and other ports. I saw the 
Admiral the other day of one of our squadrons which helps to carry this out. I wished 
the House could have heard his description of his work. He showed me a diagram 
dotted over the whole Atlantic with the ships that he met from day to day. If you 
could see the picture it would give you some idea of the herculean task which we so 
lightly pass over when we are criticizing. 


Then there was the amazing record of our Mercantile Marine. 


In my opinion, the greatest asset this country possesses is the unconquerable courage 
of her race. God knows it is wearying work to read of the boats with frozen corpses 
brought in by the tide, who have been submarined without notice by a nation that 
state they will not shrink even to sink our hospital ships and drown our wounded. It 
is all bad enough, but I am encouraged by the fact that I have not yet heard of one 
sailor who has refused to sail. That is what is going to win the war, and, however 
nervous and frightened neutrals may have been, you will see our example spread, and 
you will see as days go by the neutrals will resume their sailings. 


Then there was the 


bravery beyond all description of the men on the patrols and the mine-sweepers. These 
men carry their lives in their hands at every moment of the day. They do it ungrudg- 
ingly, and for what ?—to save your shores, and feed and keep your people in comfort 
If any one is inclined to doubt that, let him contrast his life at home, even with reduced 
imports, with the daily and hourly dangers which confront these men, who never 
cease and never know a moment’s security. 


BRITISH sea-power is beyond all comparison the finest investment 
ever made by any country. How grotesque now seems the former 
obstruction of a powerful political school to every 
keel that was laid down in order to save an odd 
million or two for “Social Reform.” But how 
tragic had the Suicide Club succeeded! Happily the Man in the 
Cabinet and the Man in the House were overborne by the patriotic 
apprehensions of the Man in the Street, especially the Man in 
Fleet Street, who with Mahan as his guide roused the nation 
against the politicians of both Parties and forced the hands of 
the Treasury. In numbers, as numbers are nowadays reckoned, 
the British Navy is small. We began the war with a personnel of 
140,000, i.e. 20,000 less than our nominal Expeditionary Force, 
and though we don’t know present numbers, Sir Edward Carson 
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is only asking for a maximum vote of 400,000 this year, so in all 
probability Sir Henry Rawlinson and Sir Hubert Gough each 
command as many men as the entire Navy contains. The First 
Lord gave us a glimpse of its services to the Allied cause as trans- 
portation agent. Up to and including October 1916 we had 
actually moved 8,000,000 men across the seas, and apart from 
“two or three untoward incidents” this vast movement had 
taken place ‘“ without mishap.” During the same period we 
had moved 9,420,000 tons of explosives and material, over a 
million sick and wounded, over a million horses and mules, and 
no less than 47,504,000 gallons of petrol. We had altogether 
examined 25,874 ships on the high seas or in harbour, which had 
come there voluntarily or otherwise. In January in British ports 
alone 764 ships had been examined, and the numbers were no 
less in February despite U boats. As regards the submarine 
menace, people asked Sir Edward Carson, “ Are you optimistic 
or are you pessimistic ?”’ He was neither the one nor the other. 
It was his duty to disclose the whole extent of the danger. “ It 
is grave; it is serious; and it has not yet been solved.” The 
Admiralty was ceaselessly at work upon it. “No single magic 
remedy exists, or probably will exist, but I am confident that in 
the development of measures which have been, and are being, 
devised its seriousness will by degrees be greatly mitigated.” 
They had formed an anti-submarine Department consisting of 
the ablest and most experienced men drawn for that purpose 
from the sea, whose whole time was devoted to the problem. 
“Shortly after Sir John Jellicoe came to the Admiralty he issued 
an invitation to every member of the Fleet to send in any sugges- 
tion that occurred to them for dealing with this difficulty.” Then 
there was the Board of Inventions and Research, presided over 
by Lord Fisher and embracing some of the most eminent scientists 
in the country, such as Professor Thomson, Sir Charles Parsons, 
Dr. Wyllie, and others, who “ give us of their best freely,” and 
Sir Edward could not imagine that “a great and distinguished 
public servant who has done so much in the past as Lord Fisher 

. is not also giving to the Admiralty ungrudgingly the whole 
of his abilities and the whole of his services in trying to solve a 
problem of this kind which threatens the very existence of this 
country.” 
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THE First Lord is not hidebound, and if any one could suggest 
any improvement in the organization he would be only too happy 
to consider it. Since he had been in Whitehall 
The Losses ni : : ; : : 
every single intelligent suggestion which has 
been made—and there have been many of them... has been 
worked out and tested with elaborate care.” In the last two 
months the number of armed merchant ships had increased by 
47°5 per cent., although they had had to get the guns in competi- 
tion with the Army, the gun-mountings, and above all the gun 
ratings. It was calculated that of a hundred armed merchantmen 
attacked by submarine 70 or 75 per cent. escaped, while of the 
unarmed only 24 per cent. No international lawyer would be 
found to dispute the right of the merchantman to defend himself. 
As regards our losses, taking the first eighteen days of the months 
of December, January, and February, the total of British, Allied, 
and neutral ships sunk by mine or submarine were : 


Vessels Tons 
For December 118 223,122 
January 91 198,233 
February 134 304,596 


But the total losses must be contrasted with the whole volume of 
trade. During the latest period of Frightfulness, i.e. from Feb- 
ruary 1 to 18, 6076 ships of over one hundred tons, exclusive of 
fishing craft, coastwise sailing vessels, and estuarial traffic, arrived 
in the ports of the United Kingdom, while for the same eighteen 
days the clearances were 5873. Sir Edward Carson informed the 
House of Commons that no less than 3000 ships were always in 
the danger zone surrounding these islands, so they could estimate 
the accuracy of an intercepted message to New York, taken 
from the Deuwsche Tageblatt, thus triumphantly describing the 
results of the submarine campaign: “They [the submarine 
crews] are taking into account that at first the increase in sinkings 
will not be so very great as they would wish, for the submarine 
scare has been thrown into the English with paralysing effect, 
and the whole sea was as if swept clean at one blow.” The 
Admiralty proposed in future to announce so far as possible 
day by day, not merely the British merchant vessels sunk by 
mines and submarines, but also the arrivals and sailings of merchant 
vessels of all nationalities over one hundred tons net to and 
from United Kingdom ports, exclusive of fishing and local craft, 
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together with the number of British vessels attacked that had 
escaped and the number of fishing vessels sunk, though we should 
leave neutral and Allied nations to deal with their own losses 
and our Press could reproduce from theirs. 


THE reason for not announcing the number of German submarines 

destroyed, which was strongly objected to in some quarters, was 
because Sir Edward Carson had no doubt 

One Day One 

Submarine that the policy of silence pursued by successive Boards of Admiralty 
about the loss of enemy submarines is the policy that the enemy 

dislikes most. Justsee what itis. A submarine starts out on its campaign of murder, 

and all the enemy knows is that it does not return home. What has happened is a 

complete mystery. They cannot tell whether the submarine was lost from a defect 

of construction or design—which is a very important matter—or from some error of 


navigation, or whether her loss was due to one or other of the methods which the 
British Admiralty has devised for her destruction. 


Secondly, if we immediately announced the certain destruction of 
an enemy submarine the enemy would at once know that a relief 
for that particular boat was required and would send one accord- 
ingly. “I would rather leave them to imagine that they were 
there when they were not. As it is the enemy cannot know for 
some time the exact number of submarines that have been operat- 
ing at any particular moment.” These seem to us good and 
sufficient reasons for the present policy, which is undoubtedly 
getting on the nerves of the German Navy, though we are less 
impressed by the third reason, viz. that we cannot always 
be sure whether we had destroyed an enemy submarine. 
Surely it would encourage everybody concerned to learn that 
Authority believed that, say, one submarine had been sunk 
per diem throughout the period of Frightfulness. We regard this 
figure as rational because Sir Edward Carson told the House of 
Commons that he held in his hand the accounts of some forty 
encounters with submarines since February 1. As Admiral 
von Capelle was simultaneously informing a Committee of the 
Reichstag that no submarine had been lost in that period we 
think it not extravagant to assume an average bag of one a day, 
i.e. making eighteen from February 1 to February 18 and twenty- 
eight for the whole month, as this is not Leap Year. We respect- 
fully present this formula, “One Day One Submarine” to the 


Admiralty as not very far from the mark. 
VOL. LXIX 3 
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Ir should be impossible even for the Pinchbeck politicians of the 
present Parliament to relapse into the stale, flat, and unprofitable 
a fiscal controversies of those far-off days before the 
Imperial war in the face of the really remarkable report 
Preference submitted to the Prime Minister by the Committee 
on Commercial and Industrial Policy, of which Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh has acted as chairman. This Committee, it will be 
remembered, was appointed by Mr. Asquith for the purpose, as 
was thought at the time, of shelving the policy of the Paris 
Economic Conference by indefinite deliberation, with which object 
some of the most pronounced Free Traders in the country were 
associated under the auspices of Lord Balfour, one of the old 
Cobdenite Guard, with equally pronounced Protectionists. For- 
tunately the facts and their own innate patriotism have proved 
too strong for old-world prejudice. We consequently obtain an 
impressive and conclusive demonstration in favour of the Imperial 
policy on which Mr. Chamberlain vainly expended himself, which 
is placed hereafter in the category of choses jugées. These resolu- 
tions are unanimously approved by Lord Balfour’s Committee, or 
rather Mr. Asquith’s Committee : 

(1) In the light of experience gained during the war, we consider that special steps 
must be taken to stimulate the production of food-stuffs,raw materials, and manufactured 
articles within the Empire wherever the expansion of production is possible and 
economically desirable for the safety and welfare of the Empire as a whole. 

(2) We therefore recommend that H.M. Government should now declare their 
adherence to the principle that preference should be accorded to the products and 
manufactures of the British Overseas Dominions in respect of any Customs Duties now 
or hereafter to be imposed on imports into the United Kingdom. 

(3) Further, it will in our opinion be necessary to take into early consideration, as 
one of the methods of achieving the above objects, the desirability of establishing a 
wider range of Customs Duties which would be remitted or reduced on the products 
and manufacture of the Empire, and which would form the basis of commercial treaties 


with Allied and Neutral Powers. 
February 2, 1917. 


Subjoined is a Statement signed by the Committee, which included 
besides Lord Balfour such staunch Free Traders as Sir Alfred 
Booth, the Cunard chairman, Sir Clarendon Hyde, Lord Cowdray’s 
partner, Mr. Arthur Balfour, one of the leading men of Sheffield, 
Mr. Wardle, M.P., Mr. H. Gosling, and Tariff Reformers of the 
calibre of Professor Hewins and Lord Faringdon, as well as other 
men of eminence and ability such as Sir Charles Parsons. They 
explain that they have expedited their labours in view of the 
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approaching Imperial Conference, and give the wisest reasons for 
modifying preconceived opinions : 


We have arrived at the conclusions indicated chiefly on the ground that although 
to some of us any measures which may act in restraint of trade are in the abstract 
distasteful, we think it necessary that for the sake of the unity of the Empire a serious 
attempt should now be made to meet the declared wishes of the Dominions and Colonies 
for the development of their economic relations with the United Kingdom, and that 
any abstract opinions we may hold should not, under the circumstances in which we 
are placed and with the experience gained during the war, stand in the way of any 
measures which are seen to be important, having regard to the general interests of the 
Empire. 


Arter thus putting the whole question on the only possible basis, 
the Committee recall that at the Colonial Conference of 1902 the 
Need for Prime Ministers of the self-governing colonies 


Action unanimously urged the expediency of granting in the United 

Kingdom preferential treatment to the products and manufactures 
of the Colonies, either by exemption from or reduction of duties then existing or 
thereafter to be imposed, and that a Resolution in the same terms was passed at the 
Conference of 1907. 


The Committee add : 


Whatever controversies may have arisen in the past, we think that, regard being 
had in particular to the sacrifices made and the services rendered by our fellow-subjects 
overseas for a common purpose during the present war, the time has now arrived at 
which this request should be granted to the fullest extent which is now or may hereafter 
become practicable. 

The Dominions have not asked, and we do not understand them to ask, that duties 
should be imposed by the United Kingdom for the sake of granting a preference to their 
products. But we feel that, in the words of the Resolutions we are forwarding to you, 
it will be necessary to take into early consideration, as one of the methods of achieving 
the objects indicated, the desirability of establishing a wider range of Customs duties 
than exists at present. This subject we propose to consider later, and to submit a 
further report thereon at an early opportunity, as well as on the question how far the 
interests of the Dominions could be met by the granting of subsidies in lieu of tariff 
preferences, 


Lord Balfour’s Committee do not overlook practical difficulties 
involved, but they desire 

to emphasize the fact that for the purpose of recovering trade lost during the war, of 
securing new markets, and of consolidating the resources of the British Empire, the * 


development throughout the Empire of a system of mutual tariff preferences is a subject 
which cannot, in our opinion, any longer be neglected. 


In this connexion they recognize the necessity of closely examining 
the effect of any duties that might be imposed on articles used 
for manufacturing purposes in this country, especially in con- 
nexion with our export trades and the shipping and shipbuilding 
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industries. “‘ Measures must be devised to safeguard the interests 
of the consumer and the rightful demands of labour,” while “ the 
special position of India as well as of Egypt and the Sudan will 
require consideration, and account must be taken of our treaty 
obligations and of the bearing of the proposed policy upon the 
interests of those countries our trade relations with which are of 
special importance.” The Committee are satisfied that those 
questions with which they would deal more fully in a later report 
“do not oppose any insuperable obstacles to the adoption of the 
policy embodied in our resolutions.” It should be impossible 
for Mr. Asquith, and difficult for Mr. McKenna, to continue 
their obstruction of Imperial Preference in the face of this docu- 
ment. Mr. Asquith may conceivably have learnt something 
from the war, though there has been no sign of grace in his first 
lieutenant. Anyhow, Imperial Preference is now fairly and 
squarely placed on the agenda, and if the Government does 
its duty the principle should be in operation this spring despite 
any opposition by any “back number.” 


THE success of the coming Imperial War Council, which will be 
the first effectively Imperial Government the British Empire 


has enjoyed, is now abundantly assured. The 
local difficulties which at one time threatened to 
detain the leading statesmen have been generally 
overcome through the patriotic co-operation of all Parties. South 
Africa is unfortunately unable to spare General Botha, whose 
Government might be wrecked by disgruntled Dutchmen in 
his absence, but the Union is sending an efficient substitute in 
the distinguished person of General Smuts, who has the reputation 
of being one of the cleverest subjects of the King. The rumours 
that obstruction would keep Sir Robert Borden in Canada bave 
happily proved unfounded, as this most welcome and honoured 
guest is already here, and the same is happily true of his 
eminent confréres the New Zealand and the Newfoundland 
Premiers, and at last, after many ups and downs, we may 
hope to see the Australian Prime Minister, Mr. Hughes, 
who has reconstituted the Commonwealth Government with the 
aid of the Liberals and the best elements of the Labour Party. 
Mr. Lloyd George has given us, through the medium of Mr. Keith 
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Murdoch of the United Cable Service (Australasia), a stimulating 
forecast of the work of this historic gathering which has 
awakened a lively response throughout the Empire, which feels 
that at last it will have a serious say on common affairs. 
According to the British Prime Minister, “The Empire War 
Council’s first duty will be to consider the immediate business of 


winning the war,” and as a matter of course it 

will deal with all general questions affecting the war. The Prime Ministers or their 
representatives will be temporary Members of the War Cabinet, and we propose to 
arrange that all matters of first-rate importance should be considered at a series of 
special meetings. Nothing affecting the Dominions, the conduct of the war, or negotia- 
tions of peace, will be excluded from its purview. There will, of course, be domestic 
questions which each part of the Empire must settle for itseli—questions such as 
recruiting in the United Kingdom, or Home legislation. Such domestic matters will 
be our only reservation. But we propose that everything else should be, so to speak, 
on the table. 

The interviewer observed that the Home Government had not 
hesitated to depart from precedent, to which Mr. Lloyd George 
replied : 

We certainly have not. In these days we cannot hesitate because we are breaking 
precedents. The Empire has thrown itself heart and soul into this war, and we should 
be failing in our duty if we did not take every step possible to see that its leaders get 
together from time to time. You don’t suppose that we think that the Overseas nations 
can raise and place in the field armies containing an enormous proportion of their best 
manhood, and not want to have a say, and a real say, in determining the use to which 
they are to be put. That seems to us an impossible and an undemocratic proposition, 
and that is why one of the first acts of the new Government was to ask the Overseas 
Premiers to come over, not to a formal Imperial Conference, but to sit in the executive 
Cabinet of the Empire. And that is why we have arranged for a representative of 
India, which has rendered invaluable service to our common cause, to be present also 


OnE other utterance of a Home statesman peculiarly concerns the 
British Colonies, namely, the Colonial Secretary’s decisive declara- 
tion as to the destiny of the conquered German 
colonies--a, subject which it will be remembered 
was not mentioned in the Allies’ Peace Terms, thus 
giving rise to some misgivings, now set at rest. Mr. Walter Long 
appropriately spoke at a meeting in Westminster on the same day 
as Germany was opening a fresh chapter in maritime assassina- 
tion (January 31). He reminded his audience that “we have 
acquired possession of different German colonies in various parts 
of the world as a consequence of this war,” adding, “‘ Now I speak 
with knowledge and with responsibility, and I speak as a repre- 
sentative for the moment of those Overseas Dominions who are 
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the pride and glory of our Empire to-day, when I say let no man 
think that those struggles have been fought in vain. Let no man 
think that these territories shall ever return to German rule.” 
We could never conceive how any one in his senses could 
| contemplate under any circumstances, either for political or 
H | military or humanitarian reasons, surrendering to Germany any 
| inch of territory liberated from the hideous heel of the Hun. We 
have only to read their record in peace and in war in German 
South-West Africa, in the Cameroons, and in East Africa—where 
|| they have done everything to undermine and degrade the white 
man by their wanton cruelty to the natives—in order to realize 
| that we should be recreant to everything for which we stand in 
iil the world if upon any pretext we consented to restore the hells 
upon earth that Germany created in Africa and elsewhere. 
This does not in the least mean that we desire to grab all these 
territories which have mainly fallen to our bow and spear, but 
merely that whatever may be their fate they will never again be 
German. About Kiaochow we need not worry,as the Japanese 
will look after that. South-West Africa is clearly the appanage 
of the Union Government which conquered it, as it is about, with 
the aid of Imperial forces, to conquer Hast Africa, the remaining 
prizes consisting of the Cameroons, Togoland, and the Pacific 
Colonies. Our Overseas statesmen will assuredly remember that 
we have Allies to be considered, but they will be at one in 
resisting every insidious attempt either by the International Jew 
or the Unseen Hand working via sentimentalists to help the 
Hohenzollerns to recover any native who has escaped their 
clutches. It is gratifying to know that influential French circles 
warmly approve Mr. Walter Long’s declaration, and the same 
may be said of Italy, of Russia, and of every other civilized 
Power who has participated in the war. 


THE great War Loan proved a stupendous success, rendered all 
the greater by the fact that it leaves corresponding financial 
reserves still untapped and available for the further 
calls, which despite our Mark Tapleys will assuredly 
be made before we can hope to secure peace by 
victory. It was indeed a Victory Loan, but to suggest that it is 
the last of the loans, if by that is meant that the war can be 
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hereafter financed from taxation, is to trifle with the situation. So 
far we have only the roughest official estimate, or rather guess, at 
the amount subscribed—when the curtain rang down on February 16 
—which admittedly received incalculable impetus from the tardy 
abandonment of hole-and-corner methods and the institution of an 
effective publicity campaign, making adequate use of the despised 
Press, which paid for itself over and over again. Mr. Bonar Law 
provisionally informed the House of Commons three days later 
(February 19) that the number of late applications had been so 
large that although the officials were working day and night 
there were still hundreds of thousands to be dealt with, adding : » 


To keep a sense of proportion it would be well to bear in mind what was expected 
when the Loan was issued. In meeting the financial representatives of the City I was 
asked what amount of new money, including Treasury Bills, which for this purpose 
are new money, I should consider necessary to make the Loan a success. In my reply 
I stated a figure which was much higher than my anticipations, though not higher 
than my hopes, and that figure was £600,000,000. I am glad to be able to say to the 
House now that that amount, without any direct contributions from the banks, which 
obviously must be avoided if possible, has been already exceeded—and though it is 
impossible to estimate the excess even by £20,000,000 or thereabout, even perhaps by 
about £50,000,000, I am glad to say now that the excess will certainly amount to 
£100,000,000. 


These are wonderful figures, as they mean—our readers will be 
more precisely informed than we are—that a minimum of 
£700,000,000 of new money has been found by the public for the 
war. As there were approximately £900,000,000 of the previous 
44 per cent. War Loan and some £330,000,000 of 5 per cent. 
Exchequer Bonds to be converted, it looks as though the gross 
total would fall not far short of £2,000,000,000, i.e. three times 
our pre-war national debt. The Bonar Law Loan well on in 
the third year of the war compares favourably with the 
McKenna War Loan in the first year, when out of £595,000,000 
subscribed, no less than £200,000,000 was extracted from the 
banks, which had also been requisitioned for the previous 
34 per cent. issue. The present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had also to wipe out the demoralizing effects of his predecessor’s 
6 per cent. Exchequer Bonds. On a loan of £700,000,000 at 
5 per cent. Lloyd George Government would appear to be 
cheaper than Asquith Government on the same sum at 6 per 
cent. by £7,000,000 per annum—had the public consented to 
put up any such sum to be frittered away by the Wait and 
Sees. 
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IMMENSE as was the success of the great War Loan, the total 
would have been incalculably larger were there a little more 
imagination and common sense in the select circles 
ae which direct our affairs, especially the Bureaucracy 
who, like all bureaucracies, live in a little world of 
their own. As a writer (Sardonyx) sardonically observes in the 
New Statesman (February 3, p. 419) : 


The elect, the cultured, and the official are deeply convinced that they are normal 
and the vast rest of the nation odd. If you told a Treasury official that it was unusual 
to eat peas with a fork, he simply would not believe you. Yet it is. The majority of 
people eat peas, when they can get them, with a knife. And why not? Any duffer 
can put peas into his mouth with a fork, but to put them in with a knife while avoiding 
bloodshed is a skilled operation. 


There is a world of truth in this observation, which explains much 
that is otherwise inexplicable. We are governed by people who 
know literally nothing of the people they govern, and are too 
superior to learn. Thus your high official with his £1000 or 
£2000 a year cannot conceive of any man or woman without 
“a, spare fiver.” He consequently thinks he has done a really 
“popular” thing in allowing so trifling a sum to be invested in 
War Loan. He might learn a useful lesson from France, where 
the humblest and poorest become rentiers because the Rentes, 
i.e. French Consols, are brought within their reach. The War 
Savings Certificates are a step, but only a step, in the right 
direction—15s. 6d. 1s an awkward sum—nor are they too easy to 
buy. What is wanted is some “scrap of paper” which can be 
bought over the counter at any post office as easily as postage 
stamps, for varying sums from £5 down to 6d. We all talk of 
the man in the street, but the majority of men in the street— 
including women in this connexion-—are overlooked in our financial 
arrangements. It would be good for the State and good for the 
people that all should be in War Loan. Probably another 
£100,000,000 is awaiting the first Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
knows how to “ stoop to conquer.” Yet a further £100,000,000, 
and possibly much more, could be got by some judicious system 
of Bonus Bonds appealing to the sporting or gambling instinct of 
the British people, who will not be cured of their national pro- 
pensity by Chadband or Stiggins, so we may as well recognize the 
fact and utilize it for public purposes. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH Al 


At an early stage of the War Loan campaign the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer promised the country (Bristol, January 24) to 
compile a financial Roll of Honour setting forth 
the totals contributed by each of the big cities, 
which would be thereafter preserved with local 
pride. It is an excellent idea; but why should this Roll of 
Honour be confined to big cities, secing how well many small 
towns,'villages, and even hamlets have played up? Again, why 
limit it to communities? Why not publish a complete list of all 
the subscribers on this historic occasion ? This would necessarily 
involve the co-operation of the banks, through whom the vast 
majority of contributions have come, and who on the whole have 
taken a large and generous view of their duties to their customers 
and their country. Why should any one object to allowing the 
amount of his holding of War Loan to be known ?—though 
conceivably some smaller businesses which, while doing their 
utmost, have been unable to do very much might demur, in which 
case a list of all sums over a certain figure might be published. 
We need not say that we press this matter, not from idle curiosity, 
but for exclusively public reasons. It was privately but unsuccess- 
fully pressed upon the Bank of England on the occasion of the 
previous War Loan, on the ground that it would explode that 
perilous popular superstition, that British finance is dependent 
on the International Jew, without whose support national credit 
would collapse. There never was any solid ground for this 
hypothesis, as would be seen on the publication of the subscription 
list to any great national enterprise, especially the Great War 
Loan, which would kill the International Jew, who still pulls 
the strings in Lombard Street through the exploitation of other 
people’s brains and the manipulation of other men’s money. 
Were the nation allowed to know that its financial strength, like 
every other form of national strength, lies in itself and that its 
hyphenates are a negligible factor, there would be less excuse 
than ever for allowing ourselves to be blackmailed by the Inter- 
national Jews in our midst, who when scratched are generally 
found to be Germans working for Germany. We would strongly 
urge this practical demand—which is keenly resented in Lombard 
Street for obvious reasons—upon the great and ever-growing 
number of persons who are seriously concerned about the intangible 
influence which still holds sway in the Metropolis, and is never 
far removed from any Government. 


Financial 
Roll of Honour 
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Durine the past month death has claimed two eminent men of 
very different careers and character but who had this in common, 
+ that they were essentially great Englishmen. Lord 
— ¢ f the few civilians of our ti 

Seetienen romer was one of the few civilians of our time 

whose name will be remembered hereafter, sharing 
this honour with Chamberlain and, we hope, Lloyd George. He 
raised an enduring monument to himself in Egypt and showed 
the world of what a typical Englishman was capable who was 
strong enough to impose his personality on the State of which 
he was the virtual ruler, and the Home Government, whose 
support was vital to his success. Whatever Party was in power 
backed Cromer against all comers, and though he was not infal- 
lible, this on the whole was the wisest thing they could do. Like 
all men who have rendered conspicuous services to this country 
he incurred the animosity of the Radical Malignant, but, as a 
Turkish proverb says, “ Though the dogs may bark the caravan 
passes on.” Not the least of Lord Cromer’s many claims to 
fame was his foresight. At the time of the Lloyd George Budget 
he said, “I may not live long enough to see it, but, mark my 
words, Germany will make war before 1918. The other English- 
man whom we have time to mourn even in such times as these, when 
Death is destroying all that is most precious, is the Duke of 
Norfolk, who was the beau-ideal of a great nobleman—a man 
with every public and private virtue, intensely beloved throughout 
the communities he served both in the north and south of England. 
He loved his country and was beloved of his friends. No man 
could wish a fer epitaph. His distinction as a Duke was the 
number of demagogues he disarmed by his unaffected simplicity, 
popular sym pathies, sense of duty, and humour. 


WE cannot close these pages without warmly congratulating the 
Morning Post on the firstfruits of its campaign against the improper 
A distribution of ‘ Honours,” which is our form of 
eeonianint political corruption. That our contemporary’s 
protest was not wasted is clear from the contrast 
between the jobbery and snobbery of the Honours List of the 
outgoing Prime Minister with his successor’s New Year’s Honours 
List, containing no name that need bring a blush to any cheek— 
no man whom the King had been advised to ennoble because of 
his cheque-book or for unspeakable Party services which no man 
dare specify. It was all the more to Mr. Lloyd George’s credit, 
because the old gang are understood to have captured the Party 
Funds, about whose investment we know more than enough. 
If the Prime Minister needs a war chest he should appeal openly 
to the public, like the promoters of the Eton memorial to the 
fallen, whose first list of subscribers have provided £58,000. 


er 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT GERMANY 


[We have been so constantly misled during the past two years as 
to the economic condition of Germany, who according to professional 
optimists began to “collapse” in the autumn of 1914, that the 
British public have wisely become exceedingly sceptical towards all 
reports of food shortage in the Fatherland. The following pages 
are an attempt, based upon reliable information from different 
sources, public and private, to see things as they really are in the 
realm of the Hohenzollerns. | 


AttHoucH the German Government has until recently been 
wonderfully successful in secreting from the gaze of the outer 
world the true internal conditions in the German Empire, there 
has lately been an abundance of information, and with hardly 


any variation the accounts present such a collective impression 
of distress that it is difficult to avoid being engulfed in the 
general tide of optimism concerning the enemy’s coming collapse 
and to preserve the necessary critical faculty—in other words, 
to see things as they really are and not as one would have them 
be. It is, however, impossible to resist the evidence which 
clearly justifies the statement that Germany’s decline in the 
economic sphere has been very rapid during the past three months, 
and each month shows and is likely to show progressive deteriora- 
tion. Even the observations of German statesmen and German 
journalists betray increasing anxiety, though naturally no sugges- 
tion is allowed to appear anywhere that the country is approach- 
ing a food crisis; and every admission is counterbalanced by 
the confident assurance that if strict economy be observed the 
Fatherland would be able to hold out until the autumn and 
defeat the sinister hopes of its enemies. A recent statement of 
the Prussian Minister of Agriculture in the Lower House of the 
Diet has peculiar significance, in the face of the admitted in- 
adequacy of the present rations, when he said: “ We must not 
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close our eyes to the fact that, whatever happens, we must expect 
further restrictions of consumption in the present winter and 
the coming year.” Herr von Batocki has frequently urged the 
necessity of stringent economy as offering the only prospect of 
making both ends meet, and some of his statements suggest 
considerable chaos in the vaunted organization of food supplies. 
No less significant are the warnings of other German statesmen 
against the expectation that peace would signify plenty, as the 
injury already inflicted upon German agriculture by the war 
would take a long time to repair. 

But the most striking proof of the undoubted fact that the 
Powers That Be in Germany realize the gravity of her economic 
situation is to be found in their recent peace manceuvres. It is 
self-evident that the Berlin Government would never have made 
any such move, which cannot be without effect on the national 
and military moral, without being convinced that nothing was 
to be gained by prolonging the war, and that the domestic distress 
had reached a point which threatened catastrophe. This opinion 
is generally endorsed in neutral countries where the best informed 
statesmen believe that, despite the uncompromising attitude of 
the Allies and the anger their rebuff has aroused in the enemy 
Governments, the world will not have long to wait another peace 
manoeuvre on the part of the Central Empires. Indeed there 
are many indications in the movements of German and Austrian 
diplomats suggesting that a further move is at hand. 

At the same time one must recognize that the summary 
rejection of the German peace proposals has enabled the German 
Government to spur on the people to fresh efforts against a 
ruthless foe, while amongst other means to enhearten them is the 
publication of grotesquely exaggerated accounts of the economic 
difficulties besetting the Entente and the consequences of screw- 
ing up the submarine blockade of Perfidious Albion. The German 
Press has overflowed with hysterical articles on the impending 
starvation of Germany’s enemies, and high hopes are held out 
to the German people that if only they stand firm for a few months 
longer their enemies must starve. 

The economic condition of the enemy, of which the food 
problem is the pivot, becomes a matter of pressing importance 
to this country and her Allies. <A perusal of the German Press, 
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controlled though it be, shows that there is much more criticism 
than usual of the Government, while the Food Minister, who 
was at one time regarded as a Deus ex machina, has fallen from 
his perch and is reduced to one desperate experiment after 
another in his effort to supply the yawning deficiency. This 
apostle of centralization has now apparently become an advocate 
of decentralization. There is indeed a considerable amount of 
official recognition of the gravity of the position, while the ad- 
mission that in any event, whether there be peace or war, the 
Germans must make up their minds to go short for many years 
is sufficiently suggestive. 

The prospects of the next harvest are by no means rosy, 
and even the Prussian Minister of Agriculture admits that the 
farmers are hampered by the lack of skilled labour and fertilizers. 
From neutral and private sources we learn that agricultural 
work in most parts of Germany is backward and that the fields 
of this once most flourishing agricultural community present a 
woebegone appearance. Another feature that strikes the student 
of the internal conditions of Germany is the increasing conflict 
of interests between town and country, which has now reached 
the stage of violent controversy as to the application of com- 
pulsion to the production of food. Apparently mass feeding has 
been abandoned as an impracticable policy. The withdrawal of 
Herr von Batocki’s promise of a more generous bread ration for 
the general public and the diminution of supplementary bread 
tickets in Berlin may be regarded as indicating anxiety lest the 
stores of grain and flour may not hold out until the next harvest 
unless jealously husbanded. The lack of fodder is more pro- 
nounced th in ever and there is an ever-lengthening list of articles 
the use of which is prohibited for the feeding of animals, and it 
seems to be recognized that the so-called “substitutes ” are not 
much use. Arrangements are being made for a wholesale 
slaughter of the animals which cannot be fed, and so long as 
the present shortage of fodder continues there could be no real 
improvement in the supply of meat, fat, milk, or butter, while 
a fresh hardship threatens the long-suffering German, who is to 
be deprived of three-quarters of his normal beer allowance. 

But admittedly the factor which has most contributed towards 
the recent economic crisis is the relative failure of the potato, 
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a phenomenon which has apparently escaped the notice of the 
German pastor who had lately lifted up his voice to thank the 
Ineber Gott for his goodness in providing bad harvests throughout 
the world for the express punishment of the detested Englander. 
The failure of this crop deprives our principal enemies of a staple 
food. Their cattle and pigs are their chief remaining sources of 
nourishment. The human ration has been reduced to 3 lb. a 
week, while animals are altogether prohibited from having 
potatoes, and one may be sure that nothing but dire necessity 
would induce the German Government to cut down the potato 
ration of the army or the quantity of potatoes in the production 
of spirit for military purposes. The Reporters of the discussion 
in the Budget Committee of the Prussian Diet went so far as to 
describe the potato harvest as a colossal failure which “ were 
it not for the skill of the distributing authorities and the restraint 
of the consumers would fill them with feelings of positive despair.” 
Then, again, sugar is another source of considerable anxiety, and 
there is every prospect of a still further decline in the supply of 
this essential article. There are no indications of improvement 
in the meat supply, and even supposing the lack of fodder should 
cause increased slaughtering the effect would only be temporary 
and would inevitably lead to subsequent scarcity. 

The Imperial meat ration is still fixed at 250 grammes a week, 
but in many towns it is impossible to provide even this small 
allowance. The supplies of milk and butter are steadily declin- 
ing and no longer permit of a distribution on the scale fixed last 
December, and there would not seem to be any hope of improve- 
ment here. There is not much information concerning the supply 
of other forms of animal fat than butter, but there is no room 
to suspect any improvement even though the “ voluntary ” 
contributions of edible fats made by the farmers to war workers 
has conceivably relieved the stringency in some of the industrial 
districts. Among other signs of the times is the embargo laid 
on four-fifths of the raw cocoa and cocoa preparations for the 
use of the army, which involves a further reduction in the aggre- 
gate of food available for the civilian population. 

Imaginative journalists with whom the wish is father to the 
thought have recently encouraged the idea that the German 
soldier has begun to suffer from under-feeding. Even if there 
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be some substance for this statement as regards the soldiers at 
the Back there is no reason to believe it as regards those at the 
Front. Indeed, our officers and men continue to be impressed 
by the amount of food which they find in any dug-outs that 
they capture. It is, however, probable that at the back of the 
German Front, at any rate, the private soldier fares less well 
than those who are in the fighting-line. 

Two leading experts, Professor Kuczynski and Professor Zuntz, 
are quoted in an article in a recent issue of Die Bank as declaring 
that, owing to the growing disproportion between wages and the 
cost of food, the working population of Germany since the begin- 
ning of 1915 has endured a regime which considerably diminishes 
its power of production and entails systematic under-feeding for 
many millions of German working men. It is doubtless with a 
view to meeting this state of affairs, which could not fail to react 
upon military efficiency, that special arrangements have lately 
been made to provide more food for war workers. In fact the 
Food Minister has been constrained under military pressure to 
adopt a policy which involves the reduction of the food of the 
general public in order to secure more, not only for the army, 
but for the munition and other war workers also. This is doubt- 
less the reason why the country districts are now beginning to 
feel the pinch, and complaints are made that the invidious 
selection of special categories of workmen will cause permanent 
injury to the interests of the general body of the population. 

There has naturally been a good deal of discussion in the 
German Press concerning the plunder secured from Rumania 
and its division between Germany and her Allies, but it is note- 
worthy that after their original outburst, when the most extrava- 
gant expectations were encouraged, both the authorities and the 
leading articles have combined to deprecate unduly optimistic 
forecasts. There is reason to believe that, despite the reluctance 
of the Rumanian peasantry to destroy their grain, the enemy 
have not so far secured any very big haul of food-stufis in that 
country, and the German General Staff is alleged to be keenly 
disappointed over the result of a campaign on which so much 
was staked. The Frankfurter Zeitung has been allowec. to assert 
that an immense amount of corn had been made useless as food. 
Indeed, however successful the Rumanian campaign may have 
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been from a military or political point of view, it was a failure 
from the economic point of view, and the melancholy news has 
been gradually broken to the German people, who are never- 
theless encouraged to anticipate considerable relief from the 
Wallachian harvest next summer. Characteristic arrangements 
have been made for the systematic exploitation of all available 
resources, and it is not surprising to read in the Frankfurter 
Zeitung that the food of the Rumanian people will be reduced 
to a minimum, as the invading armies will have first call on 
Rumanian food-stufis, any surplus being exported “in such a 
way that Bulgaria and Turkey get fixed shares, and all the 
remaining supplies will be divided equally between Germany and 
Austria-Hungary.” 

There is less information as to the commercial and industrial 
condition of Germany than upon the agricultural outlook. We 
are still in the dark as to the number of able-bodied men required 
to maintain German factories, though it is asserted that under 
the Patriotic Auxiliary Service Bill enough labour will be provided 
to keep her war industries at their present level, however much 
others may suffer. Another difficulty with which Germany is 
confronted is naturally the shortage of transport. The army 
monopolizes the lion’s share of the carrying capacity of the 
railways, whose rolling-stock has suffered from continuous wear 
and tear. Indeed it is estimated that one-fourth of the rolling- 
stock requires repair and that the engines are consequently 
breaking down, possibly as a result of substituting iron for copper 
in the boilers and other parts of the machinery. Passenger 
traffic has, of course, been greatly curtailed, and now all goods 
traffic is being reorganized in order to secure the prompt delivery 
of the requirements of the army and the food of the people. In 
addition to the shortage of nourishing food must now be added 
the discomfort caused by the deficiency in many other necessaries, 
such as coal, firewood, clothes, leather, soap, and lamp-oil. 
There is something approaching a coal famine in parts of Germany, 
while in Berlin the conditions are peculiarly bad. It is difficult 
to say whether this is due to reduced output or to transport 
difficulties, to which it is officially attributed, but it is noteworthy 
that the Rhenish Westphalian Syndicate no longer publishes its 
output, while the export of coal shows substantial reduction, and 
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there are severe restrictions on public and private lighting. The 
whole output of iron and steel is devoted to military purposes, 
and exports have been reduced to the lowest possible amount, 
which hampers the balance of trade, while there is an increasing 
lack of the various metals required for hardening steel. Germany 
is likewise in sad need of oils of all kinds and it will be some 
months before she can hope to get much from Rumania, where 
destruction appears to have been efficiently executed. The dis- 
appearance of soap is, of course, due to the shortage of fat, and 
now it is stated that soda, which was recommended as a substitute 
for washing purposes, is also giving out. Even hospitals and 
public kitchens are alleged to be without soda, and the public 
health is described as seriously menaced. by this want. 

There is not much information to be derived from the German 
Press upon the stocks of wool, cotton, and leather and kindred 
goods, but in all probability they are approaching the vanishing- 
point, and even if military requirements could still be covered 
for some months the civilian population will have to do without 
these useful articles. For some time the trade in clothes has 
been severely controlled, and to-day all dealings in second-hand 
clothes, including boots and shoes, are subject to a purchase 
permit, while it is now practically impossible for civilians to get 
leather. 

Such being the actual condition of Germany this winter it 
has naturally been impossible to conceal the facts from adjoining 
countries, and as a consequence there is hardly any neutral 
nation of whatever political proclivities whose Press does not 
contain sensational accounts of the economic crisis in the enemy 
countries, which they are agreed in regarding as responsible for 
the German peace offer. The well-known Dutch newspaper, the 
Tyd, has published a series of uncensored accounts from reliable 
German sources which if containing nothing new disclose a 
critical state of things, while the Telegraaf at the beginning of 
the year published an interview with a Dutchman who returned 
to Holland at the end of December from Western Germany, 
where for nearly two years he had occupied a considerable position 
in a big business, for which he received a very high salary on 
which he had been able to live in comfort at the outset, but 


recently food had become so scarce that he resigned, simply 
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because he could not feed himself. According to the Telegraaf 
he was “slowly starved, and when he got home his relations 
were shocked to see how thin he had become.” 

Similar accounts continually appear in Dutch, Danish, and 
Norwegian newspapers, and even the Potsdam Press of Sweden 
can no longer close its eyes to the plight of Germany, thus the 
Gothenburg Journal of Commerce and Navigation lately published 
two articles from its Berlin Correspondent entitled “The Third 
Christmas of the War ’’——all the more interesting because hitherto 
this particular writer had consistently seen Germany through 
rose-coloured spectacles. His first article gave an account of 
the expedients to which even the prosperous citizens of Berlin 
were reduced in order to procure a sufficiency of food for them- 
selves and their families, though in the second he tried to minimize 
the effect of his previous admissions by declaring that bad as 
things were in’ Germany they were almost as bad in England 
and worse in France. In his own words : 


In this third Christmas the whole of Europe is threatened with the same danger. 
As the Chancellor said, ‘‘ the spectre of famine, with which our enemies threatened 
us, they themselves are unable to avoid.” Friend and foe, neutral and belligerent, 
rich and poor, the whole of civilization has to face the same question: How shall I 
get bread to-morrow ? 

The American Press has of late contained much information 
concerning the deplorable conditions prevailing in Germany, as 
narrated by reliable Americans or other neutral visitors to that 
country, all of whom agree, with the exception of the out-and-out 
Potsdam Press, in declaring that hunger and hunger alone has 
compelled the German people to clamour for peace and has 
forced the German Government to make overtures. Conceivably 
American articles are highly coloured to suit the American love 
of sensation, but making all allowances for this element one 
cannot resist the collective impression of all these neutral observers 
as affording corroboration of our own information. 

A few weeks ago the Times succeeded in publishing two 
uncensored communications from a neutral correspondent in 
Cologne, which heighten the general impression, because the 
writer is so obviously a well-balanced man who only records 
what he sees and knows. He tells us that throughout his stay 
in Germany he saw no butter and lost 15 lb. in weight in one 
month. He found people livmg mainly on potatoes and fish, 
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and reports that money would not buy food. According to him 
every one showed that yellowish tinge in the skin and the whites 
of the eyes which is a characteristic sign of jaundice. This Times 
Correspondent also points out that it is generally believed in 
Germany that there will be an invasion of Holland and Denmark 
to get food, and the mere existence of such a rumour shows how 
grave is the condition of the country. He reports in common 
with many others the growing exasperation caused by the 
length of the war and the ever-increasing scarcity of nourish- 
ing food. Socialism is raising its head wherever it dare, and 
the call for peace now comes not only from civilians but 
from the soldiers, whose attitude is alleged to have impressed 
Hindenburg. 

Neutral diplomatists returning from Germany give very much 
the same account, and in some instances one hears of foreigners 
being made ill by the food “substitutes” to which they are 
compelled to resort. Some even go so far as to describe the 
state of Germany as “terrible.” A German woman living 
abroad, with a son serving in the German army, recently went 
to Berlin to be with her son during his leave from the Front, 
and on her return home gave her Italian mother a startling 
account of her own privations caused by the want of food, and 
expressed her delight at being back once more in a country 
where she could anyhow get enough to eat. 

A Swedish man of business who recently had the opportunity 
of visiting more than one of the large towns of Germany related 
on his return to an English friend that the shortage of food was 
the one constant preoccupation and exercised a notable effect 
on the spirits of the people. Even in Hamburg the shortage 
was obvious. One of his acquaintances employed under Govern- 
ment stated that he could not do his work properly as he was 
frequently so hungry, while another of his friends, a lady, told 
him that it was difficult to buy any quantity of turnips, and 
that the poor children of Hamburg were starving. In his judg- 
ment the Germans had lost all confidence. He happened to be 
in Hamburg on one of the numerous days when flags were hung 
by order, and was struck by the absence of enthusiasm. On 
the other hand, he pronounced the rumours of food riots to be 
exaggerated. He was convinced that the Germans were engaged 
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upon one last supreme effort which they knew could not be kept 
up for long. 

A Dutch foreman of works, who had been in Germany for 
about ten years and was now out of business owing to the war, 
gave a similar account of the internal plight of the Gott strafers. 
He had not had any milk for at least six months and had lost 
several stone through under-feeding. There was a general lack 
of warm clothing and of woollen socks. Butter and food fats 
were equally wanting, and this witness declared that there were 
food riots and risings all over the country. In fact he came 
away with the conviction that Germany could not go on much 
longer from famine. 

Another neutral visitor detected signs of starvation in many 
of the poorer districts throughout Germany, while yet another 
described the longing for peace as “intense”’ in most classes, 
though, of course, not in all, as a good many had profited by the 
war. These accounts are corroborated by the evidence of strong 
Germanophil neutrals living in the German capital, one of whom 
lately surprised his friends, because it was so different from any- 
thing he had said before, by the following declaration, which 
throws a valuable sidelight on recent diplomacy and the new 
campaign of Frightfulness at sea : 


Food conditions in Germany are absolutely desperate. Were it not for the packets 
which I am allowed, thanks to my official position, to receive from home, I should 
not be able to continue my mission. Provisions are simply not to be got in Berlin. 
The inhabitants of the towns are subjected to unheard-of sufferings. All the food 
that is left is reserved for the troops, and the civil population must live as best it can, 
from day today. This is the sole reason for the peace proposals. Germany is hungry 
and cannot continue the war. From the economic point of view the conquest of 
Rumania has been a disappointment and has not yielded enough to enable Germany 
to hold out till next harvest. Germany lives in fear of a revolution, for the working 
classes are suffering terribly from the war. Their patience is at an end, and nothing 
can restrain them when once driven to despair, so that Germany must have peace 
before her food gives out altogether. 


This statement is striking coming from such a quarter. Those 
who know Germany best will be inclined to dismiss all prog- 
nostications of an “organized revolt” as exaggerated, as the 
people are believed to be too disciplined and too docile to turn 
on their taskmasters. 

Returning prisoners naturally contribute but little to our 
knowledge of the general state of Germany as they have not 
been in a position to see what is going on. They could not, 
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however, help noting a decided decline of offensiveness in the 
few Germans with whom they had come in contact, and one of 
the officials at a large prison camp confessed that the state of 
the Fatherland was “horrible.” One repatriated Englishwoman, 
who had lived for a whole generation in Bremen, described the 
people as having practically nothing to eat. Even the bread 
had become bad, which was not surprising as the bakers were 
now eking out their flour with sawdust. She had been allowed 
one cup of milk a day while ill, but it was stopped the moment 
she got better. 

Letters tell the same story, though they rarely contain any- 
thing which is not notorious. Some of the most striking are 
from soldiers who have been home on leave and depict their 
grief at the sufferings of their families, which are so much worse 
than they had ever imagined, some of them declaring that they 
would prefer to die at the Front rather than see their wives and 
children starving. An uncensored letter which had been smuggled 
out of Germany contained the following sentence—which, ¢on- 
sidering all things, will not be ungratifying to the readers of the 
National Review, who have been encouraged, even in the darkest 
hours of the war, to believe that if we only stuck to it and did 
our duty we should ultimately win: “ If things continue as they 
are, the English plan will soon be accomplished, as there will be 
absolutely nothing more to be had here.” Then follows the 
customary complaint about the daily ration of food, the struggle 
to get it and the immense prices that have to be paid, the writer 
concluding as follows: “ Butter is what we miss most. LEvery- 
body feels the lack of fat and is losing weight. The people all 
look like ghosts. If you have not seen anybody for some time 
you get quite a fright.” 

Another letter describes conditions in Stettin and Liibeck at 
the close of the year as approaching the famine point : 


On the quays of those two towns great crowds of hungry women, children, and 
men wander up and down asking for food from the ships that come in. Even people 
of the better classes go on board to ask for butter and fat. Last time while our ship 
lay at Stettin a crowd of hungry men and women attempted to storm the ship. The 
men on board could not keep the people out, and the German authorities were obliged 
to put an armed guard on the quay. The ship’s cook said that if he did not guard 
the pantry, men and women came on board and took everything they could find to 
eat. 


Some information has reached this country from different 
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sources concerning rioting in many places, including Kiel, Liibeck, 
Hamburg, and Munich. It is alleged that at the Bavarian capital 
the troops refused to fire on the mob, and that Turkish troops 
who were training in the neighbourhood were finally called in 
to suppress the disturbance. This admittedly is rather a “ tall 
order,” but the story is repeated on trustworthy authority. 

I have quoted one sceptic about rioting at Hamburg, as 
against whom visitors to that town may be cited who described 
the riots as serious, involving the participation of thousands of 
people and the killing of not a few. Other neutrals record food 
riots in Posen, Breslau, and several cities in the Rhine provinces, 
Hanover, Saxony, and Wiirtemburg. According to one witness 
these demonstrations are frequently serious, but the authorities - 
are at pains to isolate them and suppress all information concern- 
ing them, fearing that combined action on the part of the ever- 
increasing number of malcontents might become dangerous if 
really organized. 

A petition from the Saxon Householders Association to the 
Diet of Dresden confirms the rumours concerning former rioting 
in Germany. It calls attention to the “ destruction of peaceful 
citizens’ property which has taken place during the present war, 
but especially in Saxony,” and refers to “events in Chemnitz, 
Leipzig, and other towns, where the disturbances and resulting 
damage reached a considerable scale.” The petition, which 
claims compensation for the injured property owners, adds that 
“the iereasing dissatisfaction of very large sections of the 
population with the inadequacy of official supply measures may 
well lead to further disturbances.” 

The relations between Bavaria and Prussia are becoming 
more strained on the vital subject of the distribution of food. 
In his first speech the new Bavarian Minister, Herr von Brett- 
reich, described the situation in Bavaria as being increasingly 
affected by the encroachments of the Imperial authorities, against 
which he was determined to defend Bavarian interests. As the 
Imperial Food Ministry declined to allow any compensation to 
Bavaria for the food consumed by tourists in other parts of the 
Empire, the Munich Government is now taking measures against 
these unwelcome visitors, and in the first instance has instructed 
the managers of hotels, pensions, etc., to recommend all visitors 
to make their stay as short as possible. It is also announced 
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that no extra allowances of food can be made to holiday resorts 
for the benefit of winter visitors, and the local authorities are 
enjoined to strictly enforce all the food restrictions in hotels and 
to protect the native population against the voracity of visitors. 

Neutral visitors to Saxony also report that there as elsewhere 
there is a growing feeling against Prussian domination and 
Prussian demands, though we must not fall into the temptation 
of imagining that these local jealousies and controversies, however 
bitter, can have any appreciable effect on the defensive capacity 
of the German Empire as a whole. 

The facts set forth in this paper cannot fail to convince every 
one who is accessible to reason that Germany is undoubtedly 
suffering from a disagreeable deficiency of food, and that this 
suffering has produced a widespread longing for a return to 
peace among the people, and has been an undoubted factor in 
the recent premature peace “ overtures.” But no serious student 
of Germany would go so far as to say that hunger will shortly 
bring Germany to her knees and compel her to accept the terms 
of the Allies. There has been a decided improvement in the 
general outlook from our point of view, but we cannot afford 
to cultivate illusions in dealing with so powerful, so resourceful 
and determined an enemy, who has shown positive genius in 
“bluffing ” the world into believing whatever suited her momen- 
tary interests. So much so that it is not surprising that some 
sceptics should still be inquiring as to how far this winter’s 
sensational advertisement of German distress may not be a 
“put-up job” between Germany and obliging neutral friends 
for the purpose of encouraging the Allies to relax their efforts 
in the belief that all is now over bar the shouting. It would not 
be the first time in the war that we have allowed ourselves to be 
hypnotized by the wish that is ever father to the thought. In 
any event our duty is plain, namely, to continue all our prepara- 
tions by land and sea and in the air, at the Back no less than 
at the Front, for the great effort that must be needed before we 
may hope that our invigorated prosecution of the war will be 
crowned by victorious peace. 

There is an obvious connexion between a scarcity of food 
and a military collapse, but it is impossible to predict the degree 
of scarcity required to secure the desired end. We cannot 
anticipate the breaking-point without full knowledge of all the 
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powers of resistance of the enemy, and this we have not got. 
History is full of instances of beleaguered places that have held 
out long after their condition had become intolerable. Paris was 
reduced by starvation, as we know from the heartless pages in 
which Bismarck gloated over the sufierings of French women 
and children. The Southern States capitulated to famine, but 
they held out for many months under conditions which would 
have been pronounced inconceivable, and towards the end General 
Lee rarely if ever had a square meal. Few Englishmen who 
know Germany would care to commit themselves to any predic- 
tion as to what she is likely to do or how far she is likely to go 
on the road of suffering. In the judgment of competent observers 
there are few communities that would hold out longer, provided 
she has enough food to keep body and soul together. As against 
this may be set the view of others who maintain that in the 
event of a decisive military disaster emphasizing the present 
economic conditions, we shall see a debacle such as history has 
rarely witnessed in the nation of bullies, who aw fond, like all 
bullies, must be cowards. 

In conclusion it may be recognized that though the Allied 
blockade is infinitely more effective than it was—having been 
steadily screwed up of late—-one would not be justified in declar- 
ing that our strangle-hold is yet fatal, nor would one venture to 
hazard the assurance that Germany would be unable to struggle 
through the intervening months before the next harvest. The 
problem confronting the German Government is undoubtedly 
formidable and may, as we all hope, prove too much for them. 
But, on the other hand, it would be dangerous to aver that, 
speaking from the economic point of view, the existence of 
Germany is actually threatened and that we may expect a collapse 
in the coming spring. Let us hope so, but it would be unsafe 
to act as though it would be so. Never indeed was the duty 
more clearly laid upon the Allies to make their maximum effort 
in order to secure the permanent peace we all desire, resting 
upon the solid foundations of public law and public right rather 
than upon the temporary truce for which the enemy is working, 
with a view to the realization of the full Pan-German programme 
at no distant date. 
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STREET 
AN OBJECT-LESSON 


As the result of much pressure of public opinion, the Coalition 
Government was induced, shortly before its own collapse, to 
promise to put an end to the notorious activities in Great Britain 
of the Dresden Bank, the Deutsche Bank and the Disconto Gesell- 
schaft. So far so good ; but the manner in which this result was 
attained, by sheer force of criticism gradually overcoming the 
inertia, not to say the reluctance, of the Government, created 
widespread misgivings and dissatisfaction. As the result of the 
attitude of obstinate benevolence displayed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and by the Board of Trade, the public was led to 
perceive that the Germans made no idle boast when they declared 
that their policy of peaceful penetration had powerful friends in 
England. It was also realized that the closing of the three banks, 
which had been the subject of so many persistent questions and 
evasive answers in the House of Commons, by no means eradicated 
the serious dangers of which they were only conspicuous symptoms. 
Indeed, the whole bearing of the Government and the nature of 
the measures painfully extracted from it, showed clearly that 
these dangers had never been properly appreciated, and that 
there was no firm determination to protect our commercial and 
financial interests against them for the future. On the contrary, 
everything tended to prove that the healthy public instinct, 
which demands the complete eradication of the pernicious influence 
of German State-directed finance in this country, was still dis- 
couraged, if not actually thwarted, by a considerable number of 
those who spoke for the Government m these matters. 

The Dresden Bank, the Deutsche Bank, and the Disconto 
Gesellschaft in London were all part of Germany’s highly organized 
world-system for the extension, not only of her trade and finance, 
but of her political schemes. Their disappearance from our 
midst leaves that system undisturbed at its centre and ready 
(unless checked by protective measures on. our part) to resume its 
dangerous activities the moment that peace is restored. The 
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Germans evidently expect that those who were willing to allow 
these banks to continue in existence in London, potential centres 
of espionage and intrigue, for more than two years after the 
outbreak of war, will see to it that their home fires are kept 
burning against their return. They rely not only on the goodwill 
of their former agents and associates in business, but upon the 
opinions of those idealists in politics who did so much before the 
war to encourage this country in its great illusions of pacifism 
and unpreparedness. It is firmly believed in Germany that a 
very considerable body of public opinion in Great Britain will 
follow the cosmopolitan fetishes dear to the political school of 
our Simons, Hobhouses, and McKennas. On the plausible ground 
that it is not possible, even if it were desirable, to destroy Ger- 
many’s trade, it is hoped that the Die-hards of the Manchester 
school will continue to advocate that she be allowed to reorganize 
and conduct that trade in Great Britain and her Colonies along 
the old lines, corrupting our politics, undermining our financial 
institutions, and sapping the secret foundations of our vital 
industries. The White Paper issued on February 9 in regard 
to the winding-up of enemy banks (rightly described by the 
Times as ‘‘.a disquieting report”) shows how broad and deep are 
the ramifications of Germany’s financial influence in our midst, 
and what efforts will be needed to ensure that its baneful activities 
may really be checked for the future. It emphasizes also the 
necessity of obtaining from Mr. Bonar Law a clear statement as 
to the Government’s opinions and intentions in this all-important 
matter. 

If the Empire is to be effectively protected from this peaceful 
and poisonous penetration, the same force of public opinion 
which has finally led to the closing of these three banks must 
insist upon the policy thus emphasized being carried to its logical 
conclusion. There will be German banks in London after the 
war: there will be German financiers in all the world’s markets. 
This is inevitable; what can, and should, be prevented is that 
any British financiers and traders, native-born or “ naturalized,” 
should be associated with them under such conditions as have 
hitherto existed by virtue of our laissez-faire system. The 
German State-directed machine for effecting peaceful penetration 
at our expense will assuredly be strengthened and perfected to 
meet the Teuton’s increased post-bellum necessities. That machine 
is, and will remain, beyond our control. To defeat its purposes 
steps must be taken against it, measures framed to meet the 
needs and dangers of the future with an eye to economic realities 
rather than to political ideals and the revival of creeds outworn. 

If public opinion is to attain to the force required to insist on 
the framing of these defensive measures, it is evident that more 
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light will need to be thrown upon the methods of Germany’s 
Welt-politik in the region of cosmopolitan finance. From British 
financiers and financial institutions imbued with the doctrines of 
internationalism, no helpful counsel is at present to be expected. 
Too long have the shibboleths of the Manchester school been 
exploited by German influences in Lombard Street and by the 
powerful body of “ naturalized ” financiers whose hunting-grounds 
are London and Paris, but whose spiritual homes lie in Hamburg 
and Frankfort. As a result, our money-market (which, patrioti- 
cally and wisely directed, should be a tower of strength for 
national purposes all over the world) has become infected with 
the kind of cosmopolitanism which German policy directs so 
skilfully to her own ends. It is the type of cosmopolitanism 
which, even when its sympathies are honestly British, instinctively 
follows in business the line of least resistance and 5 per cent. 

It is only fair at the outset to admit that, British policy being 
what it has been of recent years, British financiers have frequently 
been compelled, as a matter of self-preservation, to admit German 
influence to their council chambers and to allow the German 
statecraft behind that influence to reap political benefits at the 
expense of our diplomacy and our prestige. Many a British 
financial institution, engaged in the business of Government loans 
or industrial enterprises in South America, in Russia, and in the 
Far East, has found itself confronted by the unpleasant alternative 
of seeing its business go to its State-assisted German competitors 
or of allowing them rights of “ participation,” under conditions 
which practically meant that British capital became instrumental 
in promoting German schemes of penetration. Under such 
conditions it was inevitable that British banks and industrial 
syndicates, controlling in their operations many sinews of war 
and arteries of peace, should have German directors on their 
boards, and thus gradually come to have their policies influenced, 
directly or indirectly, from Berlin. The lamentable exhibition of 
German-directed cosmopolitanism afforded in the person and 
proceedings of M. Caillaux as Minister of Finance threw light for 
a lurid moment on the pitfalls with which England and France 
alike had been encompassed by Germany’s subterranean activities. 
M. Caillaux disappeared ignominously from the scene, but the 
pitfalls remained ; and they are still there. 

In the House of Commons on November 14, Mr. Rupert 
Gwynne drew attention to one important aspect of the “ enemy 
influence ” question, namely, “ the close relations and agreements 
existing before and since the outbreak of war between the Hong- 
kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation and the Deutsch- 
Asiatische Bank, and the prejudicial effect of the same upon 
British interests and British prestige in the Far East.” Referring 
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thereto, he proceeded to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. McKenna) whether “ H.M. Government will now take steps, 
by legislation or otherwise, to prevent German influence being 
similarly exercised in future, and by requiring, inter alia, that 
the direction and control of all British Banks or financial syndi- 
cates engaged in the business of public loans for foreign countries 
should be vested exclusively in British subjects, native-born.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer begged the question. “No 
evidence has come before me,” he replied, “ that ‘the relations 
which have existed between the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation and the Deutsch-Asiatische Bank have had a pre- 
judicial effect either upon British interests or upon British prestige 
in the Far East, or that German influence has had an opportunity 
in this connexion of being exercised to the prejudice of British 
interests.” He added that, “as at present advised, he was not 
prepared to introduce legislation of the character suggested in 
the latter part of the question, the most probable effect of which 
would be to transfer a large part of the business in question to 
foreign institutions.” 

All things considered, it is perhaps not to be wondered at that 
no evidence had come before the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
prove to him that the influence of the Deutsch-Asiatische Bank 
upon its British associate and victim in the Far East has been 
exercised to the prejudice of British interests. (Similarly, it is 
probable that no evidence has ever reached any Department of 
H.M. Government to reveal the fact that the influence of German 
upon British and French financiers in the matter of the Bagdad 
railway was ever detrimental to our interests in Asia Minor 
and in Turkey.) Nevertheless the truth is sufficiently notorious 
and known to every Chancellery throughout the Seven Seas. 
The situation created by German Welt-politik in China through 
its semi-financial, semi-political agent, the manager of the 
Deutsch-Asiatische Bank in Peking, which finally resulted in 
the humiliating surrender to Germany of rights of participation 
in the Yangtze Valley railway concessions, was accepted by the 
Foreign Office at the time with something very like complacency. 
Sir Edward Grey, like some of his predecessors and many of his 
colleagues, believed in the benevolent and beneficent purposes of 
internationalism in high finance, and regarded Germany’s peaceful 
penetration in the Far East as no more dangerous than in Man- 
chester and Bradford. Under the “let-’em-all-come” regime, 
neither the Foreign Office nor the Board of Trade was ever dis- 
turbed by apprehensions that the relations between British and 
German financiers overseas might be prejudicial to British interests. 
This is the less surprising when we bear in mind that Sir Edward 
Grey was for years well content to seek his information, and 
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sometimes his guidance, from the London representatives of 
financial institutions in close association with Berlin. 

But that evidence, which Mr. McKenna and his friends lack, 
can be supplied. In the present instance it has become a matter 
of public duty to supply it, in order that public opinion should be 
guided by accurate information concerning the inner workings of 
the German machine in our midst and that the necessary pressure 
be brought to bear to discourage the policy of laissez-faire in 
future. The policy and proceedings of the Deutsch-Asiatische 
Bank and its agents, from 1907 to 1914, afford, indeed, a very 
valuable object-lesson in German political finance. It is no exag- 
geration to say that during this period the line-of-least-resistance 
policy adopted by Downing Street, in consultation with Lombard 
Street, made British capital and British diplomacy largely sub- 
servient to the political purposes of Germany—and this, despite 
repeated protests and warnings from the Quai d’Orsay and forcible 
representations from the British Minister at Peking. It is not 
possible in the present article to trace in detail the tortuous coils 
of the intrigues by which Germany succeeded in establishing her 
hold upon the railway concessions of the Yangtze Valley, which 
had been obtained and proclaimed to the world as important British 
enterprises. The story would fill a volume ; a broad outline must 
suffice. 

Dating from the defeat of China by Japan in 1895, and the 
beginning of the “spheres of infiuence ”’ struggle which followed 
close upon that debacle, the policy of Great Britain in China was 
persistently dominated by the fallacy that political questions 
could, and should, be kept separate from financial and com- 
mercial affairs. In adopting and pursuing this policy, the Foreign 
Office was actuated by the desire to wait and see, to diminish the 
points of contact and to avoid international complications at all 
costs ; a desire born of the burdens of Empire, of the increasing 
pressure of the Franco-Russian forward movement in the Far 
Kast, and of the activities of Germany elsewhere. The bold front 
presented by Lord Salisbury in 1898 and the assertion of Great 
Britain’s claim to “ sphere of influence” rights in the Yangtze 
Valley, similar to those established by Germany in Shantung and 
by Russia north of the Great Wall, proved in the end to have 
been merely a spasmodic effort, made in deference to a strong 
expression of public opinion organized by Party politicians. It 
certainly embodied no abiding purpose of Imperial policy. After 
the Boxer rising, and during the period immediately preceding the 
war between Russian and Japan, Germany, accurately gauging 
the situation, took occasion to challenge, not only our shadowy 
claims to a sphere of influence in the Yangtze provinces, but 
also our vested economic interests in that region. Her diplomatic 
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and financial agents, well trained to their work, had no difficulty 
in inducing and encouraging the Chinese authorities to evade or 
repudiate their obligations to Great Britain. 

Confronted by the situation thus created, the position of 
H.M. Minister at Peking became one of much difficulty and 
little dignity. On the one hand, he was bound to insist, vis-a-vis 
the Chinese, on the unbroken continuity of British treaty rights 
and upon his countrymen’s claims to support in case of need; 
on the other hand, the only support which he was in a position 
to afford, under his instructions from Downing Street, took 
the form of permitting the parties concerned to make the best 
compromise possible with the invaders of their rights. It was 
almost inevitable, under such conditions, that the financial 
interests which, as I have said, wielded no small influence in the 
direction of British policy, should in many cases have become 
more and more closely associated with that German State-con- 
trolled finance which, like German Socialism, masqueraded as 
“ cosmopolitan.” 

As matters stood in the political world, there never was 
anything like a fair chance for British, in competition with 
German, finance at Peking. In 1898, it is true, the British 
Government forcibly extracted certain important railway con- 
cessions from China, with a view to the development of com- 
mercial and financial influence in the Yangtze Valley region; 
but there its activities ceased. The concessions were subsequently 
handed over to the initiative of independent capitalists and 
private firms, to be dealt with (or not, as the case might be) on 
the best lazssez-faire principles. Even after the establishment of 
the entente with France, there was never any continuity of 
policy or co-ordination of means for the advancement of our 
political and commercial interests, or those of our friends. British 
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figured in his published balance-sheets, and which gave him a 
eat advantage over his British competitors. 

In 1895 (that is to say, three years before the Battle of Con- 
cessions) an agreement had been entered into between the Hong- 
kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation and the then newly 
established Deutsch-Asiatische Bank of Berlin, by virtue of 
which both parties agreed to share all Chinese Government 
business which either might obtain. But the five British railway 
concessions, subsequently obtained by pressure from the Chinese 
Government in 1898, were exclusively British and therefore not 
open to German participation. To handle these concessions 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank (associated as joint managers 
with a British firm) created therefore an independent railway 
finance and construction company, the “ British and Chinese 
Corporation.” Owing, however, first to the Boer War, then to 
the Boxer rising, and, lastly, to the war between Russia and 
Japan, the loan agreements for the construction of three of 
these railways were only concluded with the Chinese Government 
in 1906-8. By this time the aggressive policy of the German 
Government in the Far Kast had become clearly determined. 
Following lines of peaceful penetration, it was steadily pegging 
out new claims to influence, chiefly at Great Britain’s expense, 
and to a reversion of the Sick Man’s estate. In 1902, upon the 
evacuation of Shanghai by the troops of the Allies, the German 
Government seized the occasion to intimate that Great Britain’s 
claims to special influence or economic advantages in the Yangtze 
Valley would no longer be recognized. ‘This definite challenge in 
the political arena passed almost unnoticed by the British Press, 
and the Foreign Office was apparently well content to take no 
steps in the matter. Germany had originally accepted the 
special position claimed by Great Britain, as laid down in the 
Anglo-Russian Convention of 1899, just as we had accepted 
Germany’s claims under the Kiaochao Convention; but this 
aspect of the question was never seriously discussed. Germany 
saw her bold challenge completely successful; its immediate 
results were reflected in the subsequent proceedings of the Deuisch- 
Asiatische Bank. In 1905, invoking the uncancelled agreement 
of 1895, that bank insisted on rights of participation with the 
British financiers in the final Boxer indemnity loan. Three years 
later it gave definite notice to the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank 
of its intention to compete for railway and other loan business, 
in the Yangtze Valley and elsewhere, unless admitted to full 
participation on terms of equality. It proceeded to make its 
intentions quite clear by opening independent negotiations with 
Chang Chih-tung, Viceroy of Wuchang, for the Hankow—Canton 
and Szechuan Railway loans, both of which lines had been declared 
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by the Chinese to be preferentially reserved as British enterprises, 
the former for value received. 

In the absence of any clearly defined policy in Downing Street, 
the position of the British financiers at this juncture was one of con- 
siderable delicacy. The French Ambassador in London and the 
British Minister at Peking had both drawn attention to the dangers 
of the situation, but the Foreign Office gave no sign of appreciating, 
much less of meeting, them. The tendency in Downing Street, 
as in Lombard Street, was to drift (profitably, if. possible, but 
peaceably at any rate) with the current of cosmopolitanism. The 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, however, having for years enjoyed 
a monopoly of Government support and become publicly identified 
with British enterprises of national importance, could not well 
afford to make common cause with the Germans, unless the 
Foreign Office had definitely accepted responsibility for such a 
course. The Foreign Office, on its side, could not well afford to 
surrender loudly proclaimed British concessions, or to rescind the 
claims put forward under its instructions by the British Minister 
at Peking, unless upon the plea of some irremediable fat accompli. 
The German Government, fully advised by its agents on the spot, 
had good reason to believe that the British financiers were ready 
and willing to co-operate with their German friends, if only the 
way could be prepared for their so doing. All that was required, 
therefore, was a fait accompli, as the result of which it would be 
found expedient to replace British and French activities in these 
railway concessions by a cosmopolitan combination wherein 
German interests would be fully represented. The manner in 
which this fact accompli was planned and executed is worthy of 
careful study, not only by Mr. McKenna and his friends, but by 
all those who have not yet had evidence to convince them that 
German influence has been repeatedly exercised, through close 
connexion with British finance, to the prejudice of British prestige 
and of British interests. 

In the present instance the German game was rendered 
comparatively easy by the super-simplicity of our diplomacy on 
the one hand, and by the venal bad faith of the Chinese on the 
other. Sir Edward Grey acted throughout the whole affair upon 
his chivalrous but disastrous assumption that German assurances 
and Chinese agreements were more worthy of confidence than 
the opinions of responsible Englishmen or the warnings of our 
French associates. Every one in China knew, even before the 
Germans had announced their intention of negotiating indepen- 
dently for the Yangtze railway loans, that they would have 
little difficulty in “ persuading ”’ the Chinese authorities to break 
faith with Great Britain. This for two reasons: first, because 
the Chinese knew that they could do so with impunity : secondly, 
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because the Germans were offering them loan conditions freed 
from the restrictions of supervision and control over expenditure 
upon which the British and French Governments had rightly 
insisted. Herein, and in the fact that bankers, as such, had 
nothing to gain by insistence on these restrictions, lay the crux 
of the whole matter. By an exchange of Notes early in 1909 
the British and French Governments had assured each other and 
the world at large that they were strongly opposed to any British 
or French capital being lent to China except under such conditions 
of control. The Chinese authorities in general and the Viceroy, 
Chang Chih-tung, in particular resented the assertion of such 
claims of supervision on behalf of foreign bondholders. Their 
opposition in this matter was fortified by the belief that the British 
and French financiers—as distinct from their Governments—were 
prepared in the last resort to follow the German lead and to 
dispense with these safeguards; they only wished their “ face ” 
to be saved by the manifestation of force majeure. The Chinese 
were well aware that, on more than one occasion prior to February 
1909, the British financiers in particular had initiated tentative 
negotiations for purely “ financial loans ”’ for railway construction, 
which for the time being had been discouraged by the British 
and French Legations at Peking. 

In the matter of the Hankow-—Canton railway the British 
Government’s position was particularly strong (or should have 
been), because in 1905 the Viceroy, Chang Chih-tung, had redeemed 
the original American concession for this important trunk line by 
means of a loan of £1,100,000, advanced to him on very easy 
terms by the Government of Hongkong. In connexion with this 
loan the Viceroy had concluded an agreement with H.M. Consul- 
General at Hankow, to the effect that if, at any future time, 
foreign capital or material should be required for this railway 
Great Britain should be entitled to preferential treatment. Had 
the British Government proceeded upon any definite line of 
action or displayed anything like intelligent appreciation of 
the valuable rights thus acquired, it is certain that the Germans 
would never have been encouraged to challenge or the Chinese to 
repudiate them. But the vacillating attitude of the Foreign 
Office and the complaisance of cosmopolitan financiers simply 
invited aggression. Berlin was quick to perceive and to exploit 
its opportunity. 

On November 9, 1908, the Viceroy, Chang Chih-tung, was autho- 
rized by edict to negotiate terms for the Hankow-—Canton railway 
loan, and proceeded forthwith to discuss the matter, ostensibly 
in accordance with his obligations, with the British and Chinese 
Corporation. The British and French Governments were fully 
agreed to act together on the lines laid down at this juncture by 
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their exchange of Notes, and for a while it seemed as if united 
action on their part might succeed in defeating China’s habitual 
expedient of setting one barbarian against the other. But those 
who were behind the scenes knew that Chang was fully informed 
of the German programme and had welcomed it, months before, 
as a means of raising loans unfettered by conditions as to super- 
vision over expenditure. Herr Cordes, the politico-financial 
representative of the Deutsch-Asiatische Bank, was an intimate 
associate of the Viceroy’s confidential secretary, Ku Hung-ming. 
He had gained great favour in the eyes of the mandarins a year 
before by securing for them the abolition of all effective control 
over the loan funds of the Tientsin—Pukou Railway.* 

On January 1, 1909, three weeks after the opening of negotia- 
tions between Chang Chih-tung and the British and Chinese 
Corporation, the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank in London 
received a telegram from the Deutsch-Asiatische Bank claiming 
German participation in the Hankow—Canton railway loan. Mr. 
(now Sir) Charles Addis, manager of the bank, was thereupon 
authorized by the Foreign Office to consult the French financial 
group (la Banque de l’Indo-Chine) and the French Government 
in the matter. The French Government declined to consent to 
the proposed German participation. Its decision was conveyed 
to Mr. Addis on January 27; on the following day he com- 
municated it to the Germans “ word for word, accompanied by 
an expression of regret at its unfavourable character.” ‘‘ The 
English,” he explained, “were not themselves averse from 
German financial participation; but without co-operation of 
their French partners they could do nothing, and unfortunately 
his best efforts to procure their consent had proved unavailing.” 
To this statement of the case the French Ambassador in London 
took strong exception, being moreover of opinion that a diplomatic 
mission, involving important political rights and affecting the 
entente, could not properly be delegated to the representative of 
a financial institution bound by agreements to the Germans. 
But his voice was as that of one crying in the wilderness—we had 
not learned to know our Boches. 

In advocating German participation in these Yangtze Valley 
railway loans, the manager of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank 
was at pains to explain that the chief object of the proposed 

* This railway, connecting Tientsin with the Yangtze, through Shantung, was an 
Anglo-German enterprise. In November 1907 Mr. (now Sir) Charles Addis, one of the 
London managers of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, went to Berlin in connexion with 
the loan negotiations for this line, on which occasion he was accompanied by Mr. 
(now Sir) Carl Meyer, a member of the London Board of the Bank. This visit to Berlin 
was followed by “‘a fundamental change” in the policy and proceedings of the British 


Bank in China. Mr. Meyer’s services to the Empire (or to the Radical Party) were 
rewarded by a Baronetcy in 1910, 
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combination was to impress upon the Chinese “ the undesirability 
of purely financial loans for railway purposes” ; in other words, 
-it was hoped, by admitting the Germans to partnership in these 
British concessions, to secure their loyal adherence to the principle 
of effective guarantees and safeguards for all future loans. The 
intentions of the Foreign Office in this matter may have been 
excellent ; but the fact remains that it must have known that the 
German Bank had definitely pledged itself to the Chinese to 
dispense with these safeguards. Also, the further fact is unde- 
niable, that once the “ Tripartite ” combination had been success- 
fully concluded, there was no sign of any determination on the 
part of any of the financiers concerned to insist firmly upon main- 
tenance of those safeguard conditions, which the British and 
French Governments regarded as essential and which (they had 
been told) German participation was intended to secure. 

At the time when the French Government declined to sanction 
the idea of German participation, the British Foreign Office, by 
authorizing the diplomatic activities of the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank, was evidently disposed to give its official blessing to the 
proposed arrangement. But it did so in the detached, dilettante 
manner whereby the Department has long been wont to emphasize 
the nice distinction between diplomatic and commercial affairs. 
The German Bank, informed that its wishes could not be met 
because of French opposition, replied (February 4) by intimating 
its intention to continue to compete for the YangtzejValley loan 
business. On the 2nd idem the British Minister at Peking had 
authorized the representative of the “ British and Chinese Cor- 
poration” to inform the Viceroy, Chang, that a “ purely financial 
loan ” (of the kind which the Viceroy was seeking and the Germans 
were offering) would not fulfil the definite obligations which the 
Chinese Government had incurred to Great Britain. Ten days 
later, Chang, emboldened by German assurances, definitely 
declined to concede to the British Corporation the loan conditions 
which the British Minister had declared to be the minimum 
compatible with due recognition of Great Britain’s preferential 
rights. On the 28rd, Sir John Jordan, becoming seriously dis- 
turbed by the increasing activities of the German bank’s agent 
and by Chang’s truculent attitude, informed the Chinese Govern- 
ment that Great Britain would expect, in fulfilment of the Hong- 
kong loan obligations, that the Viceroy should not accept any 
foreign offer without first informing H.M. Minister of the same 
and allowing a reasonable time for its consideration by British 
capitalists. (A verbal undertaking to this effect was actually 
given by the Viceroy’s delegates in the presence of a secretary 
of H.M. Legation.) The Foreign Office and the financiers in 
London were duly informed of this all-important intimation—in 
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itself a natural and practical outcome of the British preferential 
rights, which, if observed, would virtually have precluded all 
further idea of a German cowp de main. Nevertheless, two days 
later, the manager of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, pro- 
ceeding with the knowledge and approval of the Foreign Office, 
was again en route for Paris and Berlin, with the object of securing 
German participation in the railway loan. As the result of this 
mission, an agreement was signed between the British and French 
banks in Paris on February 27 and by representatives of the 
Deutsch-Asiatische Bank in Berlin on March 1, accepting “ in 
principle ’ the British financiers’ proposals for an ‘‘ Anglo-French- 
German understanding in China, for equal participation in all 
railway loan business which any of the three groups may obtain.” 

The ostensible purpose of this agreement, as set forth in the 
preamble of the document, was to secure collective insistence 
upon the object desired by the British and French Governments, 
namely, loans “‘accompanied by suitable guarantees that the loan 
funds would be devoted to the object for which they were 
ostensibly raised.” 

Without some such provision, the admission of German 
participation had obviously no valid raison d’étre. The German 
financial group therefore agreed—and this condition was all- 
important—that “‘in return for participation, they would with- 
draw their offer to the Chinese and adhere, along with the Anglo- 
French Group, to the policy of insisting upon effective control 
over loan funds.’ This understanding was signed by Herr Erich 
and Herr Schiller on behalf of the Direction der Disconto Gesell- 
schaft in Berlin on March 1. On the 6th, the British and French 
financiers were surprised and shocked to learn that the German 
Group claimed the right to “ complete freedom of action, pending 
ratification next week of the three-party agreement.”” But next 
week never came, for this freedom of action was used to such 
good purpose that, two days later, the agent of the Deutsch- 
Asiatische Bank at Peking concluded an agreement for the 
Hankow-—Canton railway loan with the Viceroy, Chang Chih-tung. 
This agreement, be it noted, did not include the stipulated safe- 
guards for control of the loan funds. Here, at the outset, was an 
example of the insolent bad faith which has always characterized 

Jermany’s political finance, and of her cynical belief that in dealing 
with financiers nice scruples are superfluous. Under the circum- 
stances, German cynicism was possibly justified ; but for English- 
men there was something pitiful and pathetic in the spectacle of a 
British Minister solemnly warning the Chinese Government that 
they were not in a position to entertain German proposals for 
this loan, while, at the same time, British financiers, with the 
knowledge and consent of the Foreign Office, were busy surrender- 
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ing British preferential rights in order to facilitate Germany’s 
admission to participation. 

Confronted by this fast accompli, and comforted by Lombard 
Street, the Foreign Office was content as usual to make a virtue 
of necessity. All our boasted preferential rights, and the Chinese 
Government’s promises to respect them, were hurried into the 
limbo of things that are better forgotten ; and with them passed 
the last vestige of that diplomatic figment, the British “ sphere 
of influence ” in the Yangtze Valley. The British Minister was 
even spared the trouble of asking the Chinese Government for 
explanations or apologies. The Quai d’Orsay was deeply 
chagrined, and frankly said so; but Downing Street remained 
placidly satisfied, apparently confident of the ultimate justi- 
fication of cosmopolitan finance as a universal peace-agent. 
The Germans, having scored heavily by their flagrant breach 
of faith, it might have been expected that the London and 
Paris bankers would have refused further dealings with them, 
and have made appeal to their respective Governments to 
insist upon restoration of the clear rights which the Chinese 
had ignored. But financiers (unless they have a German Govern- 
ment behind them) generally prefer to follow the primrose path 
of profitable compromise. The immediate result of the German 
coup was therefore a renewal of amicable negotiations with the 
Deutsch-Asiatische Bank. Assurances were given, and quite 
readily accepted by the Foreign Office, that by virtue of a general 
entente with the Germans for all future Chinese loans, means 
would be found to re-establish the desired safeguards and 
guarantees. 

Apart from the fact that the Germans had been able to under- 
mine the British position (with help from London) solely by 
dispensing with these very safeguards, and the further fact that 
the Berlin money-market could not possibly have financed China 
without support from Paris and London, even a superficial 
knowledge of cosmopolitan finance methods should have exposed 
the futility of the scheme thus proposed: but it was the line of 
least resistance, and Downing Street followed it to the end. In 
June, the Tripartite Banking consortium was finally established. 
The Foreign Office had justified its deliberate approval of the 
combination in the pious hope that, German competition having 
thus been eliminated, serious steps would be taken to ensure 
fulfilment of the conditions of effective control, to which all 
parties in the consortium had subscribed at the outset. As 
events speedily proved, however, no such conditions were ever 
imposed ; on the contrary, the terms upon which British and 
French capital was eventually subscribed for the Yangtze Valley 
loans followed the German lead and revealed an undeniable 
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tendency to relax still further the supervising control essential 
to the maintenance of China’s stability and solvency. In other 
words, the sound policy which the British Government had 
proclaimed to the whole world, as necessary in China’s interest 
and our own, was brought to naught as the result of the profit- 
sharing agreement between British financiers and the Deutsch- 
Asiatische Bank. The far-reaching consequences of that igno- 
minious surrender, and the advantages which the German Govern- 
ment has been able to derive from the situation thus created, have 
since that day been writ large in the history of our commercial 
and political relations with China, and in the chaotic results of 
railway enterprise in the hands of cosmopolitan finance in that 
country. 

Mr. McKenna has declared that no evidence has come before 
him to show that the relations which have existed between the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank and the Deutsch-Asiatische Bank 
have had a prejudicial effect upon British prestige in the Far 
East. Nevertheless the truth has never been far to seek, that 
whatever there was of dignity and consistency in the policy of 
the Anglo-French entente in China was cast to the winds of 
cosmopolitanism at this juncture by Sir Edward Grey, with all 
the placid insouciance of the best Oxford manner. The French 
Minister at Peking deplored, even more acutely than his British 
colleague, the predominance of the counsels of Lombard Street 
at our Foreign Office. He foresaw that, at Peking as at Con- 
stantinople, the inevitable consequences of German participation 
would be to divide the House of the Entente against itself, for 
the ultimate benefit of the Teuton ; which speedily proved to be 
the case. Dr. Morrison, the Times’ correspondent at Peking, was 
only voicing the French and British Legations’ feelings of disgust 
and dismay when (on May 9, 1909) he telegraphed expressing wonder 
“that the British Government should delegate to one British 
bank, which is naturally compelled to consider financial rather 
than national interests, the right to assist the extension of German 
influence.” And again, a month later, the same observer drew 
attention to the intrigues of the Deutsch-Asiatische Bank, “ whose 
influence over the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank is so injurious 
to British interests in China.” At that period, and indeed until 
the outbreak of war, there were four German directors on the 
board of this British bank in Hongkong, whilst Sir Carl 
Meyer remained a member of its advisory board in:London 
until November 2, 1916. As a matter of fact (and doubtless of 
considered policy) the London directorate of the bank has always 
been characterized by benevolent solicitude for German trade and 
finance, a fact which should in itself have prevented the British 
Government from appointing it to act as official “‘ liquidator ” of 
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the Deutsch-Asiatische Bank’s business in the Crown Colony of 
Hongkong. 
Looking to the future, it would seem reasonable to expect 
that something of wisdom must eventually result from our closer 
study of the Teuton and the manifold pitfalls and snares of his 
subterranean activities. If so, it may be hoped that more stringent 
conditions will henceforward attach to the raising of British 
capital for use in countries outside the British Empire. Even 
the entrenched forces of cosmopolitan finance in our midst will 
probably hesitate before they openly advocate, for some time to 
come, the employment of British capital for purposes which 
present no definite opportunities for British manufacturers and 
no political benefits for the Empire. In the meanwhile, and 
pending public education in this matter, the only effective means 
to prevent a recrudescence of “ internationalism ” in our political 
finance would appear to be legislation of the kind recently pro- 
posed in the House of Commons by Mr. Rupert Gwynne (and 
ridiculed by Mr. McKenna), namely, that “the direction and 
control of all British Banks or financial syndicates engaged in 
the business of public loans for foreign countries shall be vested 
exclusively in British subjects, native-born,” and that the purposes 
of such loans shall be most carefully scrutinized, as a matter of 
high national importance, by the Imperial Government. 
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MY FRIEND THE PIG 


Is there a man among us who on running over a list of his friends 
is unable to say that there is one among them who is a perfect 
pig? I think not, and if any reader says that he has no such a 
one for the simple reason that he would not and could not 
make a friend of a pig, I shall maintain that he is mistaken, that 
if he goes over the list a little more carefully he will find in it 
not only a pig, but a sheep, a cow, a horse, a fox, a stoat, a goat, 
and even a perfect toad. 

But all this is a question I am not concerned with, seeing 
that the pig I am going to write about is a real one—a four-footed 
beast with parted hoofs. I have a friendly feeling towards pigs 
generally, and consider them the most intelligent of beasts, not 
excepting the elephant and the anthropoid ape—the dog is not 
to be mentioned in this connexion. [ also like his disposition and 
attitude towards all other creatures, especially man. He is not 
suspicious or shrinkingly submissive, like horses, cattle, and sheep ; 
nor like the donkey, a depressed-looking slave, but with a kick 
in him and an unconcealed contempt of his owner ; nor an impudent 
devil-may-care like the goat; nor hostile like the goose; nor 
indifferent or else condescending like the cat; nor a flattering 
parasite like the dog. He views us from a totally different, a 
sort of democratic, standpoint as fellow-citizens and brothers, 
and takes it for granted, or grunted, that we understand his 
language, and without either servility or imsolence he has a 
natural, very pleasant, hail-fellow-well-met air with us. 

It may come as a shock to some of my readers when I add 
that I like him, too, in the form of rashers on the breakfast-table ; 
and this I say with a purpose on account of much wild and idle 
talk one hears on this question even from one’s dearest friends— 
the insincere horror expressed and denunciation of the revolting 
custom of eating our fellow-mortals. The other day a lady of 
my acquaintance told me that she went to call on some people 
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who lived a good distance away and was obliged to stay to 
luncheon. This consisted mainly of roast pork, and as if that 
was not enough, her host, when helping her, actually asked if she 
was fond of a dreadful thing called the crackling ! 

It is a common pose, but it is also something more, since we 
find it mostly in persons who are frequently in bad health and 
are restricted to a low diet : naturally at such times vegetarianism 
appeals to them. As their health improves they think less and 
less of their fellow-mortals. A little chicken broth is found 
uplifting ; then follows the inevitable sole, then a dead calf’s 
brains, then a partridge, and so on, progressively, until they are 
once more able to enjoy their salmon or turbot, veal and lamb 
cutlets, fat capons, sirloins of beef, and, finally, roast pig. That’s 
the limit; we have outgrown cannibalism and no longer take 
any pleasure in haggis. All this should serve to teach vegetarians 
not to be ina hurry. Thoreau’s “ handful of rice ”’ is not sufficient 
for us, and not good enough yet. It will take long years and 
long centuries of years and many, many still uninvented powders 
of projection before the iron wolf can be transformed into the 
golden sheep. 

Let us now return to my friend the pig. He inhabited a sty 
at the far end of the back garden of a cottage or small farmhouse 
in a lonely little village in the Wiltshire downs where I was 
staying. Close to the sty was a gate opening into a long green 
field, shut in by great hedges, where two or three horses and four 
or five cows were usually grazing. These beasts, not knowing 
my sentiments, looked askance at me and moved away when I 
first began to visit them, but when they made the discovery that 
I generally had apples and lumps of sugar in my coat pockets 
they all at once became excessively friendly and followed me 
about, and would put their heads in my way to be scratched, and 
licked my hands with their rough tongues to show that they 
liked it. Every time I visited the cows and horses I had to 
pause beside the pig-pen to open the gate into the field; and 
invariably the pig would get up and coming towards me salute 
me with a friendly grunt. And I would pretend not to hear nor 
see, for it made me sick to look at his. pen in which he stood 
belly-deep in the fetid mire; and it made me ashamed to think 
that so intelligent and good-tempered an animal, so profitable to 
man, should be kept in such abominable conditions. Oh, poor 
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beast, excuse me, but I’m in a hurry and have no time to return 
your greeting or even to look at you! 

In this village, as in most of the villages in all this agricultural 
and pastoral county of Wiltshire, there is a pig-club, and many 
of the cottagers keep a pig; they think and talk a great deal 
about their pigs, and have a grand pig-day gathering and dinner 
with singing and even dancing to follow, once a year. And no 
wonder that this is so considering what they get out of the pig ; 
yet in any village you will find it kept in this same unspeakable 
condition. It is not from indolence nor because they take pleasure 
in seeing their pig unhappy before killing him or sending him 
away to be killed, but because they cherish the belief that the 
filthier the state in which they keep their pig the better the pork 
will be! I have met even large prosperous farmers, many of 
them, who cling to this delusion. One can imagine a conversation 
between one of these Wiltshire pig-keepers and a Danish farmer. 
Yes, the visitor would say, we too had the same notion at one 
time, and thought it right to keep our pigs as you do; but that 
was a long time back, when English and Danes were practically 
one people, seeing that Canute was king over both countries. 
We have since then adopted a different system ; we now believe, 
and the results prove that we are in the right way, that it is best 
to consider the animal’s nature and habits and wants, and to make 
the artificial conditions imposed on him as little oppressive as 
possible. It is true that in a state of nature the hog loves to go 
into pools and wallow in the mire, just as stags, buffaloes, and 
many other beasts do, especially in the dog-days when the flies 
are most troublesome. But the swine, like the stag, is a forest 
animal, and does not love filth for its own sake, nor to be left in 
a miry pen, and though not as fastidious as a cat about his coat, 
he is naturally as clean as any other forest creature. 

Here I may add that in scores of cases when I have asked a 
cottager why he didn’t keep a pig, his answer has been that he 
would gladly do so but for the sanitary inspectors, who would 
soon order him to get rid of it or remove it to a distance on account 
of the offensive smell. It is probable that if it could be got out 
of the cottager’s mind that there must needs be an offensive smell, 
the number of pigs fattened in the villages would be trebled—an 
important fact for these times. 

I hope now after all these digressions I shall be able to go on 
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with the history of my friend the pig. One morning as I passed 
the pen he grunted—spoke, I may say—in such a pleasant friendly 
way that I had to stop and return his greeting, then taking an 
apple from my pocket I placed it in his trough. He turned it 
over with his snout, then looked up and said something like 
Thank-you in a series of gentle grunts. Then he bit off and ate 
a small piece, then another small bite, and eventually taking 
what was left in his mouth he finished eating it. After that he 
always expected me to stay a minute and speak to him when I 
went to the field ; I knew it from his way of greeting me, and on 
such occasions I gave him an apple. But he never ate it greedily : 
he appeared more inclined to talk than to eat, until by degrees I 
came to understand what he was saying. What he said was 
that he appreciated my kind intentions in giving him apples. 
But, he went on; to tell the real truth, it is not a fruit I am 
particularly fond of. I am familiar with its taste as they some- 
times give me apples, usually the small unripe or bad ones that 
fall from the trees. However, I don’t actually dislike them. I 
get skim-milk and am rather fond of it; then a bucket of mash, 
which is good enough for hunger, but what I enjoy most is a 
cabbage, only I don’t get one very often now. I sometimes think 
that if they would let me out of this muddy pen to ramble like 
the sheep and other beasts in the fields and on the downs I should 
be able to pick up a number of morsels which would taste better 
than anything they give me. Apart from food I hope you won’t 
mind my telling you that I’m rather fond of being scratched on 
the back. 

So I scratched him vigorously with my stick and made him 
wriggle his body and wink and blink and smile delightedly all 
over his face. Then I said to myself: Now what the juice can 
I do more to please him? For though under sentence of death 
he had done no wrong, but was a good honest-hearted fellow- 
mortal, so that I felt bound to do something to make the miry 
remnant of his existence a little less miserable. 

I think it was the word juice I had just used—for that was 
how I pronounced it to make it seem less like a swear-word— 
that gave me an inspiration. In the garden, a few yards back 
from the pen, there was a large clump of old elder-trees, now 
overloaded with ripening fruit—the biggest clusters I had ever 
seen, Going to the trees I selected and cut the finest bunch 
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I could find, as big round as my cap, and weighing over a pound. 
This I deposited in his trough and invited him to try it. He 
sniffed at it a little doubtfully, then looked at me and made a 
remark or two; then nibbled at the edge of the cluster, taking a 
few berries into his mouth and holding them some time before 
he ventured to crush them. At length he did venture, then 
looked at me again and made more remarks. ‘ Queer fruit, this ! 
Never tasted anything like it before, but I really can’t say yet 
whether I like it or not.” 

Then he took another bite, then more bites, looking up at me 
and saying something between the bites, till little by little he 
had consumed the whole bunch ; then, turning round, he went 
back to his bed with a little grunt to say that I could now go on 
to the cows and horses. 

However, on the following morning he hailed my approach 
in such a lively manner, with such a note of expectancy in his 
voice, that I concluded he had been thinking a great deal about 
the elderberries and was anxious to have another go at them. 
Accordingly I got him another bunch, which he quickly consumed, 
making little exclamations the while—“ Thank you, thank you, 
very good—very good indeed!” It was a new sensation in his 
life, and made him very happy, and was almost as good as a day 
of liberty in the fields and meadows and on the open green downs. 

From that time I visited him two or three times a day to 
give him huge clusters of elderberries. There were plenty for the 
starlings as well; the clusters on those trees would have filled 
a cart. 

Then one morning I heard an indignant scream from the 
garden, and peeping out saw my friend the pig, bound hand and 
foot, being lifted by a dealer into his cart with the assistance 
of the farmer. 

“ Good-bye,” said I as the cart drove off, and [ thought that 
by and by, m a month or two, if several persons discovered a 
peculiar and fascinating flavour in their morning rasher, it would 
be due to the elderberries I had supplied to my friend the pig, 
which had gladdened his heart for a week or two before he received 
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THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE ON 
THE SOMME 


CoMFORTABLE thinking has its dangers and there has been, 
perhaps, in the past a little too much confidence based on show- 
ing a bold tongue to the enemy. But there is some good reason 
in looking out to-day towards the Somme and staying our hearts 
from the prospect there; noting the strength of the Imperial 
Army which is to provide our share of the victory on land. 

One of the notable but so far unnoted phases of the Battle 
of the Somme * was the moulding during its course of a truly 
Imperial Army. Forces of differing types went into the great 
cauldron. One type has come out. All did a full share in 
the offensive, and by what they taught and by what they 
learned had their influence in moulding into its fine fighting 
form this Imperial Force which to-day makes the confronting 
Hun feel rather like a cornered rat. Some British news- 
papers—it has to be said—devoted much well-meant but entirely 
mischievous energy to spoiling the work of the great Imperial 
Conference on the Somme. Here were men assembled from 
all the corners of the Empire in a spirit of duty to do man’s 
greatest work, and a good deal of newspaper effort was directed 
to fostering among them a spirit of third-class_ theatrical 
jealousy, as if they were a mob of politicians competing 
for public favour and public notice. The effort failed, thank 
God. It was fine to hear, as one did very often hear, an Anzac 
declare with soldierly emphasis, “ Curse the newspapers and 
their ridiculous stories. Do they think we are a -—— circus ? 
They make it harder and harder to meet our British pals.” 

Since the issue has been raised in other quarters, let it be 
said that between Colonial troops and British troops there was 
a fine emulation (though no rivalry) in skill and courage, and 
that no sound judge could give the palm to any one section over 
another. There were differences in method of courage and skill, 
no differences in degree. If you wanted to hear the fine stories 
of British pluck you went to the Australian or Canadian lines. 


* The writer was a combatant in the Somme battle during July, August, and 
September. 
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If you wanted to hear of the great deeds of the Colonials you 
went to the neighbouring British division. The spirit of comrade- 
ship between all was firm. DY. a tacit understanding what is 
known among soldiers as “chipping” was dropped in inter- 
Imperial relations. A Durham might explain—with no real 
but all apparent seriousness—how lucky it was for the Yorks 
to have the Durhams to lean upon: and the Yorks would respond 
in kind. In the next trenches a New-South-Waler might, with 
a vigour that concealed well the want of earnestness in his blague, 
explain the hopelessness of the Victorians. But between British, 
Canadian, and Australian this “ chippmg” was dropped. They 
were the best of comrades, but felt that their mutual intimacy 
had not yet grown to a stage which allowed of “ragging ” or 
“ chipping.” 

Some incidents of the Somme in August to illustrate the fine 
spirit there: An Australian officer came over the parapet one 
day into our neighbouring trench to tell us of the deeds the 
previous night of one of our sergeants who had been in charge 
of a signals party. “ Pluckiest devil I ever met,” he insisted. 
“ He would go out in the thickest of the barrage to mend a cut 
line. He was slightly wounded in the arm, came back, had the 
wound dressed, and went out again. This time he was blown 
back into the dug-out by the blast of a shell, picked himself up 
from the floor and went out again and got the wire right.” 

In the same trench the same morning the British soldiers were 
full unto overflowing with joyful enthusiasm over the exploits 
of Tom , an Australian who had been in civilian life a kangaroo 
shooter. Tom , it seemed, when his Australian division was 
relieved decided that he had not killed enough Huns and was 
not due for a rest. He took refuge, therefore, with the neighbour- 
ing British division and found with them hospitality and what 
harbourage he needed. That was not much, for his method was 
to go out with a water-bottle full of cold tea, and a bag of food, 
and stalk Huns. He would sometimes creep from shell-hole to 
shell-hole right up to a Hun trench and get in a shot or two over 
their own parapet. But his chief game was the Hun sniper, and 
he could be relied upon to raise the health-rate of any sniper- 
infested district for our troops. 

A story that tickled the —— Division (North of England) 
vastly was an incident of the taking of village, a fine feat 
by a Colonial division. This Colonial division had two desperate 
offenders in their military gaol at —— on the evening fixed for 
the attack. Both offenders broke out of gaol that afternoon, 
and when their escape was noticed the whole of the gaol staff 
went out after them, naturally towards the Front. The stern 
chase ended at the trenches just in time to allow prisoners and 
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aolers to take part in the attack. The cream of the joke was 

felt to be that both prisoners were wounded, after doing fine 
bombing service, and both went on to “ Blighty.” How the gaol 
staff got on with their Assistant Provost-Marshal we did not 
hear. 

With the Colonial and British troops in contact tidal currents 
of knowledge flowed to and fro which left both the gainers. Points 
which had been particular property became common: regarding 
economy in the use of the water-bottle, the art of making a bed 
in a shell-hole, informal methods of acquiring horses, the best 
tracks towards the soft side of Ordnance, the true dignity of 
salutes, sniping as a sport, the unpatriotism of recklessness, and 
other matters. Slang was pooled and trench language much 
enriched. In all things the essential kinship of our British race 
was disclosed and made manifest. It will be a fine full-blooded 
Imperial Army that comes marching home when the war is ended. 


The development of the artillery tactics during the Battle of 
the Somme was one of the striking proofs of the resource and 
adaptableness of the Imperial Army. It was a system of 
gunnery adopted since the outbreak of the war. The gallant 
Expeditionary Force went out skilled in the art of field gunnery, 
the Bible of which was F.A.T. (Field Artillery Training). In 
particular was the Horse Artillery skilful to the point of a presti- 
digitator’s skill, batteries contesting with one another to chip 
fractions of seconds off the record for getting into action. Practi- 
cally all that knowledge had to be scrapped when conditions of 
trench warfare were established. The gunners had to burrow ; 
to fix their pieces into field fortifications; to creep to and fro 
by night with ammunition supplies; to consent to have their 
horses at wagon-lines miles away. Dismal days those for the 
Field Artillery. An officer, unless he acted as captain of his 
battery and was responsible for ammunition supply, never saw 
his horse for months at a time. He lived in some mud-hole or, 
if lucky, in some shed near the mud-pits where his guns were 
concealed. By muddy trenches he crawled up to his O.P. 
(Observation Place) before the dawn and lurked there the hours 
of light, in the roof of a ruined house, on a tree platform, in a 
dug-out on a hill-side, or in the firing-trench of the infantry. 
He might take forty-eight hours in first getting into action, and 
it did not matter provided he had left no wheel tracks uncovered 
in the orchard where his guns were planted. He was aftlicted 
by all the irksomeness of the cavalryman dismounted. But he 
stuck it, not only patiently but cheerfully, and soon picked up 
the whole of the German technique of this phase of artillery work 
and bettered it in some respects. 
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It would be indiscreet to tell of little tricks and bigger plans 
of gunnery in this trench fighting which have perhaps not yet 
been fathomed by the Hun (who is, however, well conscious 
of their awkward results). And, in any case, the Somme is our 
theme. That battle called for an artillery scheme different alike 
from the old dashing field artillery work and the stay-in-the- 
same-old-hole-six-months system of trench warfare. It is of 
great credit to the Army chiefs that in the main this new 
scheme had been thought out beforehand. It was modified as 
experience dictated; and French experience and observation of 
French methods in working led to further modifications. The 
result towards the end of last autumn was stated officially to be 
“near perfection.” Certainly it was distinctly better than the 
German gunnery, so obviously better as to have a definitely bad 
effect on the moral of the German infantry. The evidence of 
thousands of prisoners confirms this. That, it is needless to point 
out, is the crowning mercy to which the gunner aspires. He is 
really not a blood-thirsty animal, the gunner. He has to kill, 
of course, but it is the moral effect he loves. A frightened foe, 
even if his casualties have not been excessive, allows the infantry, 
“the queen of the chessboard,” to go forward under the best 
possible conditions. 

Certainly the Hun does not understand our “Somme method.” 
The principle of it is the sound old one that the duty of the 
artillery is to do their utmost for the infantry even at the cost 
of sacrificing themselves; and this principle has been soundly 
applied to conditions which are neither of “trench warfare ” nor 
of field campaigns. 

The relative merits of the artillery were shown in extreme 
relief at the taking of M———. Our guns were really perfect that 
day on the section of the line which I had under observation. 
The effects of their smashing of the Hun trenches and of their 
barrages one could see : and their counter-battery work (i.e. engag- 
ing and silencing of the enemy guns) must have been just as 
good, for when our infantry went over there was hardly any 
objection offered by the enemy. With an eager cry of “ Kamerad!” 
the Huns, sorely strafed in their trenches and practically deserted 
by their own artillery, came forward as prisoners. The “ Tanks” 
had helped, of course, but the day was most remarkable because 
of its display of overwhelming artillery superiority on our side. 
It was not always as fine a day as that; indeed that very 
afternoon the Hun artillery recovered its nerves and made 4 
vicious rally. But on the average and on most days our guns 
were, gun for gun, better in quality. Explaining our growing 
artillery superiority, I theorize that the Hun, having lost very 
many of his trained artillery officers, has found it difficult to 
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replace them from the general population, whilst no such diffi- 
culty was found in Great Britain and France with their greatly 
superior types of population. 


The most difficult of the tasks the war set our Army was the 
mastery of the art of moving great masses of men secretly and 
quickly, and keeping them supplied when in position. Our 
Army chiefs were allowed no practice in this art before this war, 
and it is essentially an art in which practice only can make perfect. 
Now the practice has been had. When the weather imposed a 
pause in the Somme offensive there was ample ground for con- 
fidence in this respect. For three months the shuttles had moved 
to and fro weaving a web of doom for the Hun: hundreds of 
thousands of men had been brought at the appointed times to 
do their appointed tasks at the appointed places, and each day 
the work—which from the first was done creditably—was done 
with greater smoothness and ease. In this department of the 
war the Hun had at the outset the greatest superiority. It may 
be doubted whether to-day any trace of that superiority survives. 


The Hun in the first stages of the Somme battle played some 
tricks which caused a modification of our assault methods. He 
would allow an attacking wave to pass over a trench, laying 
“doggo” until our men had gone forward and then coming up 
from his dug-outs to attack from the rear; he would keep his 
machine-guns in deep dug-outs whilst the “artillery preparation ” 
was proceeding, and drag them up at the last moment of the 
infantry attack; he would hide a small observation party in a 
completely covered dug-out, and this party would remain behind 
after the retreat of the main force to send back reports on our 
gun positions, etc., by telephone. (On one occasion such a Hun 
observation post was discovered two days after the retreat of the 
Hun force and within twenty yards of one of our batteries : 
it had peep-holes and a telephone service to the Hun lines.) It 
became necessary, therefore, for every advance to be followed 
by a very careful search of the conquered territory by bombing 
parties. 

The bomb grew in importance daily as an infantry weapon. 
At the outset of this war infantry bombing was almost non- 
existent on our side. At the Somme battle for the first time 
we showed a definite superiority in bomb supply and bomb use. 
This development has been altogether in our favour. The bomb— 
beastly weapon as it is and beastly as are the wounds it inflicts— 
lends its favour to the quicker brain, the prompter courage, the 
keener leadership. The football field and the cricket green both 
give a good foundation for the murderous art of bombing. Now 
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that we have the bombs our bombing superiority grows with 
every day. 

An instance to illustrate bombing: For the taking of the 
village of C—— a preliminary task was the capture of trench. 
The attack on this was prospering when it was held up at a critical 
point by the unmasking of a Hun machine-gun on our right 
flank. To the fire of this gun we were fully exposed, and its 
effect was murderous. Second-Lieutenant rose to the 
occasion. Single-handed he rushed the gun with a bag of bombs, 
got to his distance and destroyed it with a couple of “ hot returns 
from the outfield,” as a cricketer would say. The next day we 
took the village, but with such a thinned force that it seemed as 
if we should have to lose it to a Hun counter-attack massing from 
the north. The same officer called for volunteers, and with five 
of them rushed about five hundred Germans, volleying bombs 
as they rushed. It was one-of the moments when great courage 
can win an epic reward. The Hun mass was broken up and, 
though our gallant officer lost his life, the day was won. 

It is no unjustified pride of race to say that we will do that 
sort of thing more often than the German. He may beat us 
sometimes on the booky side of war; but the acts that call for 
an innate, instinctive sense of duty, a clear quiet brain and a 
devout courage, those are of our school rather than of the Hun 
school. 

The spring days this year in England will be days of strain ; 
with the coming of the crocus, running like a few de joie through 
the meadows, there will be no jocund mirth this year. But amid 
stern thoughts and hard trials we may have a joy and a pride 
in the fact that we keep a great-hearted efficient Army in front 
of the foe. Indeed we may be bold enough—reversing the dictum 
of one of the gibbeted of the Potsdam Diary—to say now, “ Thank 
God we are a military nation.” 
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THE FIRST WEALTH 


Few men in the street, or in the office, or anywhere else, realize 
the importance of the recent political innovation—namely, that 
for any sphere of work a Minister may be chosen outside the 
Cabinet and the House of Commons; so that there is now less 
likelihood of inefficiency. After all, this is nothing but common 
sense. When we wanted advice, we did not go to a Member of 
Parliament : we went to an experienced man whose honesty and 
judgment we trusted in the particular matter about which we 
wished for help and guidance. And the new Ministers will surely 
be given the choice of their own assistants, instead of having to 
use the rusty and out-of-date machinery of an ordinary Govern- 
ment department. 

An important question now is: How far will the new system 
be extended? Already it has been extended to the air; it 
should be extended to other spheres as well. There is a cry for 
economy and for efficiency, and there has been appointed a Food 
Minister, whose attention will be devoted largely to the matter of 
economy as well as of fairer distribution. Already he has begun 
certain changes that should have been in full swing over two 
years ago. 

At present, however, the Food Ministry, except for such 
excellent regulations as the one with regard to standard flour, 
has not devoted sufficient attention to the important though 
difficult problem of the education of the public about food-values 
and foods for health. The main consideration so far has been— 
food for economy. Yet what factor in economy or in efficiency 
can compare with real health? Real health is the greatest saver 
of money, the greatest earner of money. The following figures 
show what an intimate connexion there is between national 
economy and—we cannot exactly say health, but—the absence 
of a small number of definite diseases and ailments. I quote 
from Professor Irving Fisher’s standard and official work, for the 
United States Government, on National Vitality (published some 
years before the war). He says: 


The only comparative statistics available in this country are for Massachusetts, 
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where life is lengthening at the rate of about fourteen years per century, or half the 
rate in Germany. 

There is no need, however, of waiting a century for this increase. It could be 
obtained within a generation. Three-fourths of tuberculosis, from which 150,000 
Americans die annually, could be avoided. Eighteen experts in different diseases, as 
well as vital statisticians, have contributed data on the ratio of the preventability of 
the ninety different causes of death into which mortality may be classified. From 
these data it is found that jifieen years at least could be at once added to the average human 
lifetime by applying the science of preventing disease. More than half of this additional 
life would come from the prevention of tuberculosis, typhoid, and five.other diseases, 
the prevention of which could be accomplished by purer air, water, and milk. In 
Lawrence, Mass., after the installation of a pure water-supply, the death-rate from 
typhoid was reduced by 80 per cent. For every death thus saved from typhoid, two 
or three deaths are saved from other diseases. 

Judging from the English statistics of illness, we must conclude that at all times 
in the United States about 3,000,000 persons are seriously ill, of whom about 500,000 
are consumptives. Fully half of this illness is preventable. 

If we appraise each life lost at only $1700, and each year’s average earnings for 
adults at only $700, the economic gain to be obtained from preventing preventable disease, 
measured in dollars, exceeds one and a half billions. This gain, or the lengthening and 
strengthening of life which it measures, can be secured through medical investigation 
and practice, school and factory hygiene, restriction of labour of women and children, 
the education of the public in both public and private hygiene, and through improving 
the efficiency of our municipal, State, and national health service. 


It will be best to make clear, first of all, what one means by 
health. The medical profession too often identifies health with 
freedom from a certain number of organic diseases—such as 
Bright’s disease, heart disease, diabetes, etc. This is not real 
health at all: it is a sine qua non of real health, but only a small 
part of the true definition. Real health is not only freedom 
from organic disease: real health is pure blood and strong blood ; 
real health is a body functioning easily, and thriving on simple 
foods and drinks; real health is the enjoyment of life—and the 
welcoming of difficulties; real health is a vast capacity for 
physical or mental exercise ; real health is power under control 
of the highest conscience ; real health is something that radiates 
itself and tends to make others healthier; real health benefits 
the next generation, and the generations afterwards. I have 
not yet defined real health, but I have, I hope, given some of 
its main characteristics. 

The medical profession also, like the public, has more or less 
fixed ideas as to the means to secure health. Among these 
means are sanitation, inoculations, operations, medicines, and, 
lately, purity in the food-supply and freedom from adulteration. 
Outside these things altogether are the many movements for 
health—such as the movements for health by this or that system 
of physical culture ; or by this or that system of diet or of fast- 
ing; or by this or that mental system; and so forth. Nearly 
all of these methods are one-sided and out of perspective ; and 
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nearly all of them are beyond the sphere of ordinary medical 
training. It is as well to consider what facilities there 
are at present for dealing with the vast problem of national 
health, apart from the above-mentioned means of cure and pre- 
vention. 

Any orders at present would apparently have to come from 
the Local Government Board, which, in turn, would only act on 
the recommendation of doctors. Doctors have already done 
good work in many ways, and especially with regard to the preven- 
tion of adulteration: that is a step in the right direction. But 
what is the actual training of a doctor in respect of real health ? 
He has practically no training at all. As a rule—and here I 
speak of the average doctor, and ignore certain noble exceptions 
to the rule—he waits until an ailment, if not a disease, has shown 
itself, and then he tries to remove a symptom rather than to 
remove thecause. The modern dentist likes to inspect thoroughly 
the mouth of a patient at certain intervals, and to prevent decay. 
The ordinary doctor has no system of thorough inspection. He 
does not know how to examine the living blood, which throws 
such valuable light, not only on the state, but also on the 
tendencies of the individual. Thedoctor has not studied deep and 
full breathing, and healthy physical exercise and massage. He has 
not studied practical dieting and cooking. His idea of dieting 
people is a crude one. Inthe great majority of cases where people 
consult doctors, or when they have done so in the past, I believe 
there has been no mention of diet whatsoever: no question 
on the subject has been asked. Thousands and thousands of 
people who have consulted me have told me that doctors have 
not troubled about the foods, and have not even shown any 
interest in the dietaries. When there have been instructions, 
they have too often been confined to prohibitions such as: 
“Don’t take pastry;” or, lately, “Don’t take meat.” Doctors 
have not been trained as to the use of the simplest water 
treatments. And many of them ignore the simplest mental helps, 
such as self-suggestion. 

I am not blaming the doctors here. During this war, in 
particular, they have shown a marvellous devotion and self- 
sacrifice. They have entered a profession where the main prin- 


- ciple has been to wait for a danger-signal rather than to guide 


people along lines where there is practically no danger at all. 
And, besides, most doctors do what they are asked and paid to 
do. Patients, as a rule, come to them and request them. to 
remove some symptom, such as a headache; very few patients 
request doctors to remove the underlying causes. But the fact, 
remains that doctors, as a whole, have not studied real health. It 
is not their starting-point: their starting-point is disease Their 
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standard of what a person should be is a lamentably low one. 
Let me give three examples. 

Doctors define muscular health as the state in which one is 
not aware of the possession of muscles. This is altogether wrong. 
In real health one enjoys exercise. One is not unaware of the 
limbs: one is aware that they are working efficiently, and the 
thrill of healthy exercise for a healthy person is a marked feature 
of exercise, almost unknown to ordinary people. 

Think also of the old-fashioned standard of the -amount of 
food needed! It is altogether wrong; the average person does 
not need these vast supplies. On what have the so-called 
scientists based their figures? Very largely on what many 
people were actually eating and drinking! Thorough tests had 
not been made on scientific lines, as they have been made, on 
less unscientific lines, in late years by Professor Chittenden and 
others, as to the right amount of food elements—and especially 
of the natural organic “ salts ’—for most people. 

Nor do doctors, as a rule, try to prevent and cure troubles 
by insisting on a better and more balanced way of living ; too often 
they wait for a disease to appear, and then they do not realize 
that, in order to restore the health-balance, there must be great 
care in certain directions. 

It might be thought that, since most doctors are concerned 
with symptoms of diseases and ailments, real health would be 
dealt with by some other class or body of people ; but it is equally 
ignored by almost every one who writes “ authoritatively.” 

Consider, first of all, the writers on political economy ; how 
almost utterly they ignore health! Look up the subject of health 
or diet in the index of such books as John Stuart Mill’s Political 
Economy, or Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, or the widely 
advertised (and very useful) work, Eclipse or Empire? or The 
Data of Economics, by C. J. Melrose—just published. 1 quote 
from the introductory remarks. The italics are my own. 


Economie science sets out to investigate the laws governing the production of 
wealth under varying conditions, with a view to discovering the meihods most conducive 
to increased production. ... As an individual, the student . . . gua economist, his 
work is to discover the mechanism which tends to a maximum of productive efficiency, 
leaving to religion and ethics the duty of advocating a more equitable distribution of 
the increased wealth. 


And, we may add, leaving the duty of advocating real health 
by all rational and inexpensive means to—the uneducated in- 
dividual, guided mainly by extremist cranks and by uncensored 
advertisers ! 

We look up “Health” in the index of this book, but we find, 
under the letter H, only High Wycombe, Hoarding, Holland, and 
Homer. We find in one of these books a little about the relative 
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productiveness of land, for pasture for cattle, or for the growing 
of cereals, etc., but as to which foods are the healthier, or as to 
other means of health—not a word! The “ political economists ” 
have left out of consideration what is by far the most important 
factor in political as well as in individual and domestic economy 
—namely, real health. 

Consider, on the other hand, the people who pose as writers 
on “efficiency.” This term—at any rate in America—has come 
to be narrowed down to the meaning of “ business efficiency.” 
Let us take two of the best-known writers—Harrington Emerson 
and Dr. Turell. Where is there mention of real health as a factor, 
if not the most important factor, in even business efficiency ? 
Or, again, take the famous work by Smiles on Self-Help. 
There is just a mention of deep breathing, but rather with a 
view to successful voice-production and oratory than with a 
view to health. And there is a vague mention of health so far 
as it is assisted by abstinence or moderation; but there is no 
broad grasp of the importance of real health—and, therefore, of 
the chief means to real health—as a factor in self-help. 

It is most important to realize that we have no proper instruc- 
tion about real health for the masses of the people—or for the 
“ classes’ either; and the latest illustration of this is when 
fifteen leading people were asked their opinion as to social reforms 
that have come to stay. The people included Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell, Sir James Crichton-Browne, Mr. A. Shirley Benn, Sir 
R. A. Cooper, Mr. W. Joynson-Hicks, Mr. W. L. Courtney, 
Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, Sir William H. Dunn, Mr. Bernard Gilbert, 
Mrs. W. Desmond Humphreys, Alderman Forster Todd, Sir 
Frederick Wedmore, Miss Betham-Edwards, Professor W. Flinders 
Petrie, and Mrs. M. G. Fawcett. What mention is there of 
positive health? Just the -mention of smaller meals by one 
writer ; of “ improved feeding, to make the body more energetic,” 
by another writer; but no mention of real health, no allusion 
to health by any of the other writers at all! Some think that 
people should work harder ; others that Government (and religion) 
should have less red tape; others that people should be taxed 
heavily ; others that the working classes should have shorter 
hours and more pay; one just alludes to the drink difficulty. 
But the subject of real, positive, vigorous, radiating health is 
conspicuous by its absence. 

Yet, to come home to the heart and feelings of almost every 
one in the world, what is best worth while, what is that without 
which millions of money do not bring happiness? Real health. 

_ What is, next to the right attitude of the mind, the most 
important factor in national and imperial, as well as in com- 
mercial and individual, success ? Real health. 
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With real health established, we could halve our national 
expenditure. We should be practically without any need of 
doctors, drugs, hospitals; and I am quite sure we should go 
far towards emptying our asylums and workhouses and prisons. 
And we should double the output of our national work, and the 
work would be far better in quality than it is now. Therefore, we 
simply must have a Ministry of Health, to teach people simple 
things, and to give certain definite orders. For of what use is it 
to trifle with regulations as to a two-course meal in the middle 
of the day, allowing people to have two or even three helpings 
of one course, if they like ; perhaps cutting them off the vege- 
table soup, that was the only means by which they were likely 
to obtain the natural, organic, health-giving “salts”? What is 
the use of this sort of thing in comparison with definite instruc- 
tion, and even definite orders with regard to what I have called 
 self-health ” ? 

It will be asked: “‘ What would be the method of working 
this Ministry ?” 

The Minister would have under him a council or a committee, 
which must include some women. The Minister would not lay 
down any laws or give any advice of any extreme and still in- 
adequately tested “school ’’: rather, he would explain and 
emphasize and enforce what we may now regard as certainties, 
well-established by experience. He would educate the people by 
leaflets, by contributions to various papers (which the papers 
could be made to publish by Government orders), and also by 
lectures and classes. The Minister would organize various im- 
portant experiments, such as have been organized by the United 
StatesGovernment with regard to various means towards health: for 
instance, different diets, more thorough mastication, and so forth. 

Now, in order to be practical, let me mention a few of the 
certainties, of which no sensible person could possibly denv the 
value. I will omit the matter of better and worse foods and 
drinks, except for the need of people to drink or, if they will do 
so, to sip more water at the right times. 

First of all, there should be the practice of deeper and fuller 
breathing, for a large number of reasons. I may mention that 
the Swedish method of breathing (taught in so many of our 
institutions) is not deep and full breathing. Deeper and fuller 
breathing means better health all round ; it means greater energy 
and endurance; it means more self-control and poise. The 
deeper and fuller breathing should be practised until it has become 
an automatic and subconscious habit; it should be practised 
without strain, but at frequent intervals, at times, in particular, 
which would otherwise be wasted, or perhaps misused for the 
purpose of worry ! 
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Secondly, there should be the cultivation—and, again, the 
practice till the habit has become automatic—of a better position 
of the body. This was evidently part of the Greek physical 
training, and helps to account for the physical health as well 
as the beauty of the Greeks, as shown, in an exaggerated form, 
in their statues. A better position of the body, with the shoulders 
as they should be, and the spinal column as it should be, and so 
forth, again means better health and greater energy and endur- 
ance, in contrast to the abnormally curved spine and the sagging 
organs of most people to-day. 

Then there should be more thorough mastication and in- 
salivation of foods. While this need not be carried to the extreme 
demanded by Mr. Horace Fletcher and his followers, vet it is 
perfectly clear that, with some approximation towards his rule, 
the people would be satisfied with and would thrive on half or 
less than half the amount of food which they consider necessary 
to-day. 

Fourthly, as If said, there should be more drinking of pure 
water at the right times, and less drinking of the stimulant- 
narcotic variety of drinks, such as not alcohol alone, but also 
tea and coffee and cocoa. There are abundant supplies of water 
practically everywhere in England; and, while people differ as 
to the amount of water which they should take daily, there would 
e little harm done if most people drank (at the right times) twice 
as much water as they do now, and half as much of the other 
di‘nks. 

My own personal experience has been that an enormous 
amount of health and economy can be secured by a better balanced 
diet. I do not mean “ vegetarianism,”’ or a diet of badly cooked 
vegetables: J mean an individual diet, with the food-elements 
in better proportion than in the present orthodox meals. 
And here is a matter with which the Health Minister could 
safely deal, if the Food Minister does not deal with it: I am 
often told by meat-eaters that they could not live on vegetables. 
1 am inclined to agree with them, and I should not dream of 
living on, vegetables myself. Vegetables have, for the food 
reformer, about the same place in the diet as they have for the 
meat-eater. But what I say to these meat-eaters is: “‘ Why, 
because you eat meat, should you have your vegetables wrongly 
cooked,.and waste half or more than half of their precious value 
when you boil the vegetables and pour the valuable juices down 
the sink? Surely, if you are going to eat vegetables at all—as 
all you meat-eaters do—you should have these vegetables properly 
prepared ? ” 

Now the question is, can such things as I have suggested help 
teal health ? Certainly the expense which they would involve 
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is negligible. Air is free, and the work of learning to inhale and 
exhale sensibly is without money and without price—it is price- 
less! Certainly a better position of the body does not involve 
any expense at all. Certainly more thorough mastication and 
insalivation of food does not involve any expense. Certainly 
more drinking of water at the right times does not involve any 
expense. Certainly the lessening of the amount of other drinks, 
and of the sugary and starchy stuff, for a better balanced diet, 
does not involve any expense, except perhaps just in the beginning 
of food reform; but very soon the economy shows itself most 
strikingly. There can be no objection to such practices and 
studies on the score of expense ; the only objection can be that 
they may not do any good. 

But the experience of hundreds of thousands of people in the 
“civilized ’ world has now proved that these helps and others 
do bring genuine health, or, at any rate, tend towards it; and 
genuine health means vast saving of money now paid for drugs 
and doctors, etc., and vast saving of energy. These helps mean a 
better working of the body and the mind through purer and 
healthier blood. 

Instead of rather vague generalities, we might consider one 
apparently trivial little example of what a Health Minister could 
do. At present people are allowed to waste the tops of turnips, 
carrots, beets, and radishes; they are unaware that these tops 
make excellent vegetables when cooked, let us say, like spinach, 
and that they make excellent material for the stock- -pot, by 
means of which can. be extracted, through simmering, the precious 
organic “salts” that can prevent and cure such troubles as 
anemia, rheumatism, and soon. A Health Minister would study 
the different properties of foods, and bring them to the notice 
of the ignorant. The result would be that what had been wasted 
would now be used and enjoyed, and the health, and therefore 
the efficiency, of the public would be increased. 

The stock-pot—small and trivial though the matter may 
sound to the uninitiated—would be a means by which a Health 
Minister could benefit the nation. The stock-pot can be used 
for the (well-cleaned) outside leaves of lettuces and other vege- 
tables, and for the peelings of certain vegetables, and for all 
sorts of odds and ends that are now thrown away. I have con- 
clusive evidence that the vegetable juices extracted in this way 
are of enormous value for the health. The blood of ninety-nine 
people out of a hundred in “ civilized ” life is deficient in some 
of these organic “salts,” and there cannot be proper physical, 
and, therefore, there cannot be proper mental, health while the 
system is starving for want of this organic soda or lime in the 
blood. A Health Minister would tell people the truth, and give 
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them practical instructions as to how they could cure themselves 
and prevent trouble by taking these juices; and he would, if 
need be, establish places where perhaps the delicious juices, 
nicely flavoured, would be supplied at a little over cost price. 

Few people are aware how much illness and inefficiency is 
due, at any rate partly, to the want of the natural organic “ salts ” 
of soda and lime, etc. We recognize that the want of iron may 
be a chief cause of ansmia, or the want of phosphoric acid of 
nervous exhaustion; but it is hardly ever understood that the 
deficiency of other natural elements causes other serious troubles. 
And this applies to the whole population. Instructions could 
safely be given to the nation to imitate, let us say, the pot au 
feu of the French peasant. 

I know well what the objection will be—namely, that we do 
not want to have a nation of “ vegetarians.” No matter what 
I say, I am almost always accused of something which I have 
never advised, and never would advise. I am not here speaking 
of “ vegetarianism ”’ at all: I am speaking of real health, to be 
achieved and preserved by whatever means the selected Minister 
and his efficient and open-minded council or committee should 
decide to be most important and most feasible. It is not to 
restrict people to any one diet, but to show them the possibilities 
that they have hitherto ignored. To tell a person, for example, 
that he would do well to have the juices of his vegetables is not 
to make him a “ vegetarian,” for, if he decides to go on with his 
meat-eating, the use of these juices will be even more important 
than if he decides on food reform of a sensible sort. 

The subject is vastly wide, far beyond a special diet based— 
as “ vegetarianism ”’ is—-on a prohibition. It is so hard to get 
out of people’s heads the idea that whenever one suggests a 
change of diet it must be at once condemned by the word 
“vegetarianism”; but I may say here that I consider the fault 
of haphazard “ vegetarianism ” to be such that “ vegetarianism,” 
as it is, should receive no official sanction whatsoever, and that 
it should actually be the subject of an official warning, which 
should tell people not to take too much of the starchy and sugary 
foods as they do now. The motive should be not merely that 
there is a shortage of some of these carbohydrate foods in the 
country: it should be also that an excess of these foods tends 
against real health. 

I have spoken of a Minister of Health ; but it might be neces- 
sary perhaps to have a triumvirate, and one of the triumvirs— 
though it sounds Irish—might be a woman. Anyhow, the Health 
Minister or the Health Ministers must have, on the one hand, 
knowledge and experience, and, on the other hand, power and 
authority. Some mistakes might be made, but they would be 
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insignificant compared with the good practices which would be 
ordered. 

The war has revealed one thing clearly, though the fact would 
have been obvious to any sensible student of British psychology 
in general, and of the British educational system in particular : 
the fact is that the public has waited to be ordered to do so-and-so, 
and then it has obeyed loyally. The public is like a servant: 
it would rather be ordered than be reasoned with. The Health 
Minister must consider his scheme with the greatest possible 
carefulness and open-mindedness, and not only with a view to 
the ideal aims and ways, but also with an intimate and 
sympathetic knowledge of things as they are, and of the 
difficulties that they present; but when he has once decided 
on his programme he must be given authority to enforce it. 
And I suggest that he should enforce it primarily on institu- 
tions, not on individuals. I consider that the great mistake 
that has been made with the Government instructions has been 
that they have been recommended to individuals and families: they 
should have been enforced on those who are responsible for the 
management of the institutions. It is such a saving of energy 
to arrange for a thousand people more or less with one order, 
rather than to arrange for a thousand individuals with a thousand 
orders. 

To any one who has studied the many modern movements for 
real health, there cannot be the least shadow of doubt that the 
practice of simple helps to health would prove their value in a 
very short time, and that these helps would be easiest to start 
in institutions, where the cooking, ventilation, etc., could be 
attended to with the minimum of expense and trouble. 
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In the opinion of a large and not decreasing number of people 
Lord Kitchener was unwittingly done to death by the indiscretions 
of which Downing Street was at the time believed to be the centre. 
In certain high political circles by which an example should have 
been set, even if it were scarcely expected, the war seems to have 
been regarded as little more than a social episode to enliven thé 
tea-table or to be trumpeted down the telephone, and to be 
generally exploited wherever two or three foolish and futile 
persons were gathered together who had nothing better to do 
than gossip about affairs of State, of which, unfortunately for 
the State, they had some cognizance. They doubtless meant 
well, but they did much harm, and we may hope that the new 
regime will exhibit a vastly different standard of reticence to 
their predecessors in Westminster and Whitehall. There is a 
homely but expressive Turkish proverb that a fish stinks from 
the top. Certainly if a Cabinet is without dignity or decency, 
and while veiling its operations under the screen of secrecy it 1s 
unable to control its score of tongues, the results must be disastrous, 
especially in war. Minor people have long been liable to prosecu- 
tion for disclosing information to the enemy, however trivial, 
while major people had no scruple in repeating the most sacred 
secret confidences, on which the lives of men and the fate of 
nations depended, to the point of provoking open protests in the 
Press against “ indiscretion in high places.” 

Over and over again departmental officials have been staggered 
on hearing casually at lunch or dinner more or less accurate 
reference to matters so far only discussed by themselves, their 
chiefs, and the inmost ring of the Cabinet. The very walls had 
ears. Obviously the bureaucracy were not the source of leakage. 
With all their faults—which are many and glaring—British 
officials can keep a secret, and though here and there you may 
find a gossip who owes his social popularity to his expansiveness 
outside office hours, such cases are sufficiently rare to be con- 
spicuous. It was more probably the political head of the Depart- 
ment who was at fault. Prominent Parliamentarians in their 
artlessness literally play with fire, being frequently intimate with 
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the International Jew whom they regard as “more English 
than the English,” and accordingly regale him with titbits of 
inside information which they would hesitate to retail to their 
compatriots. Before the war not a few International Jews had 
the run of the public departments and could walk in at any 
moment backed by the knowledge that “ the chief ” had probably 
sampled their cuisine and their cellar the night before, and find 
out all they wanted to know, which would be of immense assist- 
ance in business competition with less favoured mortals—the 
benighted Briton, e.g—while giving them a special cachet in 
la haute finance. At one time one frequently read in the 
newspapers: “ On the conclusion of yesterday’s Cabinet Council 
Baron Bullion was received by the Prime Minister.” Inter- 
national Jews have always known how to ingratiate themselves 
with British politici < of war there 
was one at almost every Minister’s and at some ex-Minister’s 
elbow. Our Bourbons remain in the trustful stage. Throughout 
the war one has heard authentic, and on that account blood- 
curdling, stories of what went on, though one may hope that it 
no longer goes on, in certain circles where military plans and 
naval dispositions were discussed, in the presence of an alien 
element affiliated beyond the Rhine, with a freedom which made 
every serious and sober person’s hair stand on end. It would 
be a miracle if anything mentioned on such occasions did not 
ultimately reach the enemy. 

Lord Kitchener, who had lived his life elsewhere, and only 
paid flying visits home, where he skimmed the surface of Society, 
could not conceal his astonishment after entering office at the 
company in which he occasionally found himself, and in which 
he was expected to discuss the campaign. He probably took 
some precautions when he realized the new world in which he 
now moved and lived and had his being. This may explain the 
accusation not infrequently levelled at him by irate politicians of 
all Parties, who were at one in resenting his appointment as War 
Minister by public opinion in the teeth of their preference for 
Lord Haldane. ‘“ Kitchener is such a liar,” they complained. 
Naturally and necessarily. What else could he be under the 
circumstances ? He dare not speak the truth in the very mixed 
assemblages in which he found himself, and where not infrequently 
in the presence of dubious International Jews he was expected to 
expound past, present, and future operations. He had hitherto 
been unfamiliar with the ways of politicians, and if versed as we 
are told in Oriental intrigue, he was no patch on any Westerner 
in his own particular line of business. But he was anything but 
a fool, and he speedily learnt that what was “topiced ” at lunch 
was liable to be over the town by tea-time, thanks to modern 
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facilities of communication, and he had no reason to doubt that 
it would reach Berlin within thirty-six hours. As the misleading 
of the enemy is one of the most important duties of a War 
Government, Lord Kitchener conceivably utilized the valuable 
instrument ready to hand in the shape of a huge Cabinet with a 
due proportion of town-criers. Our readers will remember the 
legend of the mighty Russian army which filled the bill, and both 
encouraged the Allies and depressed the enemy in the winter of 
1914—when our Western Front stood sorely in need of reinforce- 
ment. Some master mind must have invented this canard and 
turned it loose to work its beneficent purpose in bluffing the 
all-conquering German. It was swallowed by many of “the 
best-informed people,” which proves that there must have been 
some yet better informed; so government by gossip has its uses 
if manipulated by genius. It equally has its tragedies, as we 
learnt last summer, though how many we shall never know. 

The death of Lord Kitchener, which was regarded throughout 
the world—Allied, neutral, and enemy—-as a heavy blow to our 
cause, still remains shrouded in mystery which the official 
biography is unlikely to clear up. As in the case of Gordon, 
Skobeleff, and other dominating personalities who have captivated. 
the imagination of mankind, there is a popular superstition that 
Lord Kitchener is not really dead, but that he was spirited away 
and that he will return again when most needed. One cannot 
argue with faith, which is the outward and visible expression of 
the belief that great men cannot die. The Russian soldier of the 
last generation passionately believed in the return of his hero, and 
it was many years before the conviction that Gordon would 
come again died down either in Egypt or in England. We 
cannot be surprised that the same posthumous honour should be 
accorded to the memory of Lord Kitchener, who loomed very 
large to the great mass of his countrymen both here and overseas, 
while his European reputation was only comparable to that of 
King Edward, who is assured of permanent fame if it be true 
that foreign nations form “‘a contemporaneous posterity” whose 
verdict ultimately acquires universal acceptance. 

It is early days to fully appraise Lord Kitchener’s services, 
but it is not too soon to anticipate the judgment of history to 
this extent, that but for his fortuitous presence on leave that 
fateful month of July 1914 we should have lost the war, because 
Lord Haldane would inevitably have remained War Minister—an 
appointment that by its very announcement would have auto- 
matically added five army corps to the German army and sub- 
tracted five army corps from the French army—and Great Britain 
would never have even begun to get going in a military sense. 
We should have contented ourselves with an exiguous expansion 
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of the untrained, unarmed, ungunned Territorials, under the 
command of some “ political General” of Liberal Imperialist 
leanings who had ingratiated himself with the Powers That Be 
by lending the authority of a spurious reputation to the partisan 
campaign against Lord Roberts. We should have had abundance 
of “clear thinking,’ but no Army that could have counted in 
Continental warfare. As a result France, Russia, and England 
would have been overwhelmed on land and the complete Pan- 
German programme long since realized with the Mailed Fist 
bestriding Hurope from Petrograd to Calais. As it was we 
escaped catastrophe by a miracle. Once more we had brought 
home to us the wisdom of Canning’s exaltation of men over 
measures : 

Away with the cant of ‘‘ Measures not men”: the idle supposition that it is the 
harness and not the horses that draw the chariot along. No, sir; if the comparison 
must be made, men are everything, measures comparatively nothing. I speak of 
times of difficulty and danger, of times when systems are shaken, when precedent and 
general rules of conduct fail.” (Canning, House of Commons, December 8, 1802.) 


All these dire and yet more portentous consequences would have 
ensued had Liberal Imperialism, which had already captured the 
Foreign Office and was impregnably entrenched in Downing 
Street, succeeded in extending its demoralizing and paralysing 
influence to the War Office, which, under Lord Haldane, would 
have been run on the principles underlying the Declarations 
of London, whatever they may be. As all the world knows, 
Lord Haldane was ejected within forty-eight hours of his 
surreptitious insertion in Whitehall by Mr. Asquith on August 3, 
1914, on a policy of no Expeditionary Force to France. Mean- 
while his other friend, Sir Edward Grey, was busy hustling 
Lord Kitchener out of the country on the plausible pretext that 
Cairo was the real hub of the universe, before the man in the 
street knew what was going on and spoilt a pretty little plot. 
Fortunately it was discovered in time, and it is a matter of common 
knowledge, as we have been reminded at more than one moment 
of controversy, that we owe the double event of Lord Haldane’s 
exit from and Lord Kitchener’s entry into the War Office primarily 
to the resource, insistence, and influence of Lord Northcliffe. It 
was the first of many conspicuous services he has rendered his 
country during the war, and remains entirely unaffected by the 
fact that subsequently the Northcliffe Press denounced Lord 
Kitchener for our lamentable shortage of shells, for which he was 
not exclusively responsible, though being War Minister he could 
not escape unscathed when this fatal fruit of Wait and See 
Government manifested itself. It was regrettable that Lord 
Kitchener and Lord Northcliffe were not associated together. 
in the early days of the war. Like many other great men Lord 
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Kitchener was as a little child off his own particular beat, and 
became as clay in the hands of the potter, who in this case © 
happened to be a politician, who practically made him a 
prisoner, persuaded him to take politicians at their own valuation, 
and discouraged him from checking it by independent estimates. 
Despite their case-hardened self- -sufficiency Ministers had a shrewd 
suspicion of their own charlatanry and were apprehensive lest 
any one outside the charmed circle should, so to speak, “ blow 
the gaff” to their redoubtable colleague and tell him some of 
the many things of which he was ignorant, but which he ought 
to know, and indeed must know, in order to have a chance of 
success as the head of a Department with a seat in a Cabinet of 
orators manoeuvring for position whose operations were a sealed 
book to him. 

Lord Northcliffe knows almost as much about politicians as 
he does about newspapers, and would have been an invaluable 
counsellor to Lord Kitchener if marplots for their own purposes 
had not made mischief between them. I remember that 
during a long talk which I had with Colonel Fitzgerald— 
“Fitz ’”’—shortly before last year’s tragedy—it was indeed the 
only time I had had the good fortune to meet him—he agreed 
in deploring the differences which had been sedulously stoked 
up by interested parties to keep apart two men whose friendly 
co-operation would have redounded infinitely to the public 
advantage. This was some time after the famous onslaught 
of the Daily Mail, which it was quite evident had aroused no 
lasting rancour, as Lord Kitchener and his friends realized that 
Lord Northcliffe was just as anxious to win the war as they were, 
and patriotic men with a common object bear no mutual ill-will 
over differences of method. However little one sympathized 
with the attack at the time, it unquestionably exercised a most 
stimulating effect on the production of shells, and was no incon- 
siderable factor in helping the War Minister to overcome the 
obstruction of colleagues who had already adopted ‘Too 
Late” as their watchword as regards the supply of men, 
of munitions, and of guns, as of every other essential to 
success. Mr. Lloyd George’s famous outburst against Allied 
procrastination will not soon be forgotten, while Mr. Balfour, in 
his own inimitable way, has frankly acknowledged in terms that 
whatever might have ‘been the intentions of the Coalition, delay 
was its policy : 

We have always been behindhand in this war. It has never been denied. I am 
not responsible for it. That is part of what I may call the admitted commonplaces of 
the situation. (Mr. A. J. Balfour, First Lord of the Admiralty, House of Commons, 
November 11, 1915.) 

His colleagues extracted inconceivable advantage from associa- 
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tion with Lord Kitchener, who remained to the end a wonderful 
name to conjure with, his personality being the one solid pillar 
without which an inept Administration of professional pacifists 
and week-enders would have collapsed in the first three months 
of the war, as the full proportions of the iniquity of Messrs, 
Asquith and Co. during the years preceding the war became 
apparent. As it was everything was thrown upon Lord Kitchener, 
whose prestige with the people was a priceless asset to Downing 
Street, while he could be made the scapegoat when anything went 
wrong, every failure being debited to his “lack of parliamentary 
experience.” He, it must be recognized, was much too ready to 
undertake too much, but in justice to him we should bear in mind 
that he had not a chance of doing his best, being surrounded by 
colleagues who consistently misled him upon the one subject 
upon which they were professedly experts, viz. “‘ public opinion,” 
ie. what the country would or could or would not or could not 
stand. He should have realized how worthless and useless they 
were, and have discarded their childish and panic-stricken counsel, 
largely composed. of threats of the dire things that would happen 
in the event of “ militarism” in any shape or form daring to 
show its hideous mien in this pure and immaculate community, 
as though we could hope to beat Germany by anything less than 
militarism, which for purposes of war means military power, just 
as navalism means naval power. 

One can, however, understand, much as one may regret it, 
that Lord Kitchener, as a comparative stranger to this country, 
should have listened to the wrong men, because he saw nothing 
but wrong men, i.e. Radical Tweedledees and Unionist Tweedle- 
dums, between whom there was hardly a pin to choose on any 
really great question of policy on or off the war, and who were 
agreed in pronouncing National Service as “ unthinkable.” What 
could he suppose when he found the Opposition leaders tumbling 
into the Coalition Government in the spring of 1915, at one of 
the most critical phases of the war, without even attempting 
to make any stipulation as to the adoption of Compulsion? Can 
we wonder that a visitor to these isles who had already achieved 
phenomenal success in recruiting a voluntary army through the 
magic of his own name should have hesitated to assert himself 
and insist that the Three Years’ War, the duration of which he 
alone had foreseen, would require our last million men, and that 
the sooner the organization was removed from its present unjust, 
haphazard, demoralizing, and dislocating basis and placed on a 
serious and scientific footing the shorter would be the ordeal. 
Nevertheless assertion becomes a duty in war, especially ina 
War Minister, and grateful as we are to Lord Kitchener for saving 
us from Lord Haldane as for his instinctive conception of the 
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size of Armageddon, we shall always lament that he allowed 
himself to be imposed upon—with disastrous consequences to the 
country—by the Pastmaster of Procrastination, who at once gave 
us the key to his own character and the animus of his policy when 
four times on one eventful afternoon in 1910 Mr. Asquith pro- 
nounced the fateful words, ‘‘ Wait and See.” 

The nation has already paid dearly in its most precious blood 
and in countless treasure for the To-morrow policy, while Lord 
Kitchener may have paid with his life the penalty of inhabiting 
a whispering gallery whence everything was proclaimed to all 
whom it might concern. His impending visit to Russia was 
rightly kept a profound secret from the British public. There 
had been no whisper of it in the Press, which was advised to 
ignore his movements. Probably very few, if any, members of 
my profession were even aware of it. But unfortunately it was 
known to a Cabinet of unprecedented dimensions, several of whose 
members were accustomed to talk freely in cosmopolitan society of 
what they had picked up in Downing Street, and it was only a 
question of time as to how soon inside information—carried on the 
wings of the wind, if not by secret wireless, of which Signor Marconi 
has given us a hint—reached the enemy from his naturalized spies 
in London. ‘here are good grounds for believing that every 
detail of Lord Kitchener’s approaching visit to Petrograd, in- 
cluding the name of the ship in which he would sail, the day 
and place of departure, were known betimes in Berlin. As 
there was no public inquiry into the loss of the Hampshire one 
can only guess what may have happened should the reassuring 
official explanation, that it was the result of an unpreventable 
accident, prove to be premature or ill-founded. There might 
have been foul play on board, e.g. the destruction of the cruiser 
by a bomb, unless we accept the German statement that she was 
sunk by a submarine. A German claim signifies nothing, as 
it is common form in the Fatherland to credit everything to 
submarines. Though if it be the fact, as seems to have been the 
case, that the enemy had been apprised—by the International 
Jew or otherwise—of Lord. Kitchener’s journey, surely it does not 
require any excessive stretch of imagination to suppose that a 
catastrophe could be organized by the assassins of the German 
Admiralty. In any event, now that it is all over it is everybody’s 
interest to have the mystery cleared up by a searching investiga- 
tion, which might not inconceivably set at rest every sensational 
theory, and establish that the Hampshire struck a floating or 
fixed mine, which is understood to be the orthodox naval view. 
Incidentally inquiry, if rigorous, would disclose the danger of 
Downing Street in war-time. 

There may be good reasons, there probably are, for secreting the 
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remarkable success of our anti-submarine campaign. The policy 
of silence evidently tells on German nerves, as we gather from Count 
Reventlow’s gratifying outburst, and lowers the moral of the German 
navy. But no intelligible reason has so far been adduced for 
continuing to conceal the circumstances surrounding the death 
of Lord Kitchener which have only served to feed the super- 
stition that he is not dead, but has disappeared, which is kept 
alive by friends and relations of missing blue-jackets on the 
Hampshire, who are alleged at intervals to receive communications 
from Germany. It is a myth, but one that dies hard. Imagina- 
tion runs riot in war even more than in peace. Lord Kitchener 
is, alas, dead, but that is no reason we should not know how 
he died. That he did not die in vain is proved by the elaborate 
precautions wisely taken to protect our recent Russian mission 
from gossips and the International Jew, who, one may devoutly 
hope, is less in the confidence of the present Government than of 
their predecessors. If the loss of the Hampshire was pure accident 
such as is known to lawyers as “the act of God,” why the 
meticulous care in the case of ——-, which is welcome evidence 
that some one in authority is not prepared to leave precious lives 
at the mercy of the Unseen Hand and his assiduous if unconscious 
agents in a Society where rash and thoughtless persons are allowed 
to know too much—their cosmopolitan connexions rendering them 
dangerous confidantes. 

Just now Lord Kitchener’s name is much on men’s lips and 
in men’s hearts. Superior persons who despised him because he 
was not their equal in oratory or penmanship would be astonished 
if they went round the rank and file of the New Armies—which 
owe their existence pre-eminently to him—or among the Colonial 
troops who responded splendidly to his call from the four corners 
of the earth—at the place he holds in their mind. The widespread 
belief that a decision must be reached this year, which has recently 
become a commonplace of the political platform, and would 
appear to dominate many of our Departments, though happily 
not the War Office, is mainly due to Lord Kitchener’s having 
pledged his reputation that the Great War would last three years. 
He never made any concealment that this was his judgment, 
though when a distinguished American journalist repeated what 
he had heard Lord Kitchener say, the Censorship naturally 
intervened and repudiated the interview, which would at the 
time have made the worst possible impression across the Channel, 
as France was not reconciled to seeing her richest provinces in 
enemy occupation for any prolonged period. One of his intimate 
friends, Lord Esher, in the course of his delightful tribute to 
“Lord K.” in the National Review (July 1916), made this in- 
teresting disclosure : 
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I remember well an occasion * when a number of French officers introduced by 


General A. Huguet, one to whom England and especially France owe a debt of gratitude 
impossible to acquit, had just left him (Lord Kitchener). They and the British General 
Staff were about to proceed oversea with the Expeditionary Force, and all were in high 
spirits. I happened to meet them outside Lord K.’s room, to which I had been 
summoned. They bade me farewell, but only for three or at the longest for six months. 
A few minutes later Lord K. was telling me what I have mentioned elsewhere, that 
he, on the other hand, took a very different view and was preparing for a long war, 
of not less than three years’ duration. 

“These French officers,” he then added, ‘are convinced that the German main 
attack will come through the trouée where the French armies are massed and where 
they are well prepared. I do not agree with them, and have told them so. It appears 
to me almost certain that the enemy’s advance through Belgium will prove to be their 
main attack.” 


Hearing at the time that Lord Kitchener believed in a three 
years’ war, despite the unconcealable derision of all the chief 
experts on both sides of the Channel, I pinned my faith to his 
prophecy and resisted the more optimistic forecast of friends for 
whose judgment | had much respect, some of whom had made a 
lifelong study of European warfare, of which they knew infinitely 
more than Lord Kitchener. But he had that curious flaw which 
enables some men to arrive at sound conclusions without actual 
knowledge. One remembered his extraordinary prescience about 
the South African War in the month of July 1899, when “every 
expert ’’ was convinced that “the picnic’ would all be over by 
Christmas, while Mr. Cecil Rhodes opined that the Boers had 
forgotten how to fight. Lord Kitchener, who happened to be 
home from the Sudan on leave, confessed to his friends his alarm 
at the attitude of the military and political authorities, who, as 
he complained, did not realize that “ we were in for a long and 
bloody war in which there will be many casualties and very 
little glory.” 1 well remember how indignant were any military 
friends to whom one repeated this opinion. They discounted 
Lord Kitchener as an “ ignoramus” who knew nothing about 
South Africa, whose opinion it was childish to pit against that of 
great mer who had been there and who were confident of 
“crumpling up” the enemy “in a jiffy.” Later that year, after 
the war had opened not too auspiciously, one evening after 
dinner at Lord Kitchener’s headquarters in Khartoum, one of 
his Staff, I think that brilliant soldier Seymour Vandeleur, was 
bemoaning the fate of present company in being in the wrong 
part of Africa, upon which Lord Kitchener observed, “ You 
needn’t be alarmed, we shall all be there before long.” Within 
a few weeks, after a series of regrettable incidents, upon which 
in these spacious days one does not care to dwell, Lord Roberts 
was summoned from his retirement and appointed Commander- 


* This was probably on or about August 14, 1914. 
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in-Chief to retrieve a fargone situation. His first act was naturally 
to invite the conqueror of the Sudan to become his Chief of the 
Staff, and within three months of their leaving London the tide 
had completely turned and the British cause never thereafter 
looked back. 

Lord Kitchener thus proved a true prophet before the event 
about a country of which he had no first-hand knowledge, though 
it subsequently transpired he had been assiduously studying 
South Africa and reading the literature of the American Civil 
War, which subsequently stood him in good stead. He made 
this equally notable prophecy concerning the Great War, though 
his career had lain outside Europe and he was in no sense an 
“expert” upon Germany. He had those invaluable intuitions 
which put great men right at great moments. Now everybody 
is wondering whether he may prove right again. August 1914 
is already a long way off. August 1917 seems perilously near. 
Can this terrific war last much longer? Germany is acting as 
though she thought not. France is confident of speedy victory. 
General Brusiloff thus committed himself in recently addressing 
the officers of the Staff on Russia’s South-Western Front 
(published in Petrograd, January 19) : 


Information at my disposal and my personal conviction warrant me in saying that 
I am certain—just as certain as that I am standing before you—that during the coming 
year the enemy will be finally and completely routed. 


The new French Commander-in-Chief, General Nivelle, a brilliant 
soldier who personifies the spirit of the offensive, expressed the 
utmost confidence on his visit to London in an early clearance 
of the hated Boche from the soil of the Republic. This view is 
shared by many of the ablest British soldiers, even by those who 
were at one time inclined to apprehend “a stalemate.” Never- 
theless it were unwise to be over-sanguine and to fix any particular 
date as the period when a decision is likely to be reached. We 
ardently hope that the end may come this year, but one can 
hardly expect that the fighting will be over within six months, 
and it would be sheer madness to neglect preparations for next 
year’s campaign, when the extra effort might make all the 
difference between “ Peace with victory,” which is the Allies’ 
objective, and “ Peace without victory,” which is or was the 
American ideal—though it was anything but Washington’s ideal 
during the War of American Independence, nor was it Lincoln’s 
ideal in 1864, or even McKinley’s in 1898. 

Lord. Kitchener’s whole career was a standing protest against 
leaving things to chance and assuming that it would be “all 
right on the night’ after the manner of the British Mandarinate. 
He knew above all men that results could only be achieved 
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through continuous effort and sacrifice. It would be yet another 
tragedy if those who rejected and ridiculed his foresight while he 
lived were now permitted to make his prophecy a pretext for 
slowing down in the fourth year. Germany is squealing from the 
housetops, not merely because some sections of her population 
are at last feeling the pinch of war so long postponed by our easy- 
going blockade, not merely to wring the hearts of susceptible 
neutrals, but equally, perhaps especially, to convince the Allies 
that as she is beaten they may safely go to sleep. 

The economic condition of Germany is faithfully dissected 
elsewhere in an article written with knowledge, and without 
bias. It will be noted that the writer is careful not to prejudice 
the military situation by encouraging the idea that the Fatherland 
has yet reached the point at which its deficiencies in the amenities 
of life and even in some essentials will react upon its belligerent 
power, save in so far as the great factor of moral may be weakened, 
as to which there is welcome extraneous evidence from the Western 
Front as well as from the ocean. Germany remains a most for- 
midable foe, but the German fighting man, whether in the 
trenches or in the submarine or in the Zeppelin, seems to have 
lost some of his original “snap” and to suffer a certain dis- 


“couragement. Nevertheless she is still capable of prodigious and 


frantic effort on every element, as we shall learn in the coming 
months, when it may be unpleasantly brought home to the 
Allies that under cover of Peace Manceuvres, which were to 
some extent conjuror’s patter to distract the audience, the past 
winter has been devoted to the creation of fresh armies, more 
and more guns, and unlimited munitions. We have, after our 
wont, talked inordinately—though outside the Parliamentary 
world there has fortunately been an immense amount of work. 
Our Wait and Sees wasted the precious autumn in indecision— 
Messrs. Asquith and Co. were not dislodged from Downing Street 
until December, when the new Government entered upon its 
unenviable inheritance, and not unnaturally has taken some 
— to get its bearings amid the “sniping” of the “ Coalition” 
ess. 

The German Government has also done a lot of talking, much 
more than usual, and has made some gratifying miscalculations, 
but behind all the talk and the blunders a giant organization has 
prepared a corresponding effort, against which we are tardily 
warned by those who had previously insisted that the enemy 
had “shot his bolt.” As our War Minister, Lord Derby, lately 
teminded a Lancashire audience (February 17): “‘ The war is not 
over. You won't win simply by saying you have won. . . . There 
is nothing pleases some more than to hear that the German nation 
1s at its last gasp. I do not think it is true. The German nation 
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has still got an enormous reserve of power, and will make one 
gigantic effort to place itself in a position of mastery.” It is vital 
that we realize the potentialities of the impending effort. We are 
gradually appreciating the significance of submarine warfare, and 
it is reassuring to know that the British Navy has never despised the 
German navy, which is cast for a big réle in the final Pan-German 
fireworks. Though more confident than ever of ultimate victory 
we must steel ourselves against intervening sets-back, possible 
disasters, very heavy losses. The second navy of the world has 
not yet been disposed of, and has substantially increased its 
battle strength, especially in gun-power. Its gunnery was always 
good. If anything corresponding to the military effort of the past 
winter has been made in German dockyards we should be more 
than ever thankful that the British Admiralty and the British 
Navy are in their present competent hands. 

While making a bold bid at sea, where signal success would 
spell decisive victory, it is still the German army that the Hohen- 
zollerns count upon to stave off the fate which would undoubtedly 
overtake them in the event of an Allied triumph. Case-hardened 
optimists who have done their utmost to lose the war from the 
moment Germany was “beaten” at Liége, and are largely 
responsible for its indefinite protraction, once more find themselves 
compelled to mix water with their wine. The “ expiring effort ” 
of Verdun was followed by “the German graveyard” on the 
Somme, after which Rumania was billed to administer the coup 
de grace to the defeated Boche. But the cry is “ Still they come.” 
The Times’ military correspondent—whose information has been 
singularly accurate, while his judgment of the military situation 
has been rarely at fault and infinitely more reliable than the 
pundits who have controverted him—is constrained to remind us 
anew of realities, however disagreeable. At the moment our 
enthusiasts were asseverating for the hundredth time that 
Germany was “ finished”’ and was prepared to make peace on 
almost any terms, the enemy embarked upon this fresh effort 
with their usual contempt of what used to be called “‘ international 
law.” Poland, Belgium, and the occupied districts of France were 
drained cf all available labour, simultaneously with the intro- 
duction of the German Auxiliary Service Law, which was already 
in operation before the Peace palaver of last December. By these 
and other measures an indeterminate number of men previously 
employed in various industries were set free to form a great 
recruiting reserve which would enable Marshal von Hindenburg, 
who is still the recognized saviour of the situation, to open the 
1917 campaign on a scale that would have been pronounced 

“impossible ” three months ago. 
According to the Zimes’ authority, 27 new German divisions 
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were created in the early autumn by the withdrawal of three 
battalions from certain divisions, and the constitution of new 
divisions each of nine battalions, for which the necessary artillery 
was provided. Thus was created the army that invaded Rumania. 
By extending this process to 170 German divisions, 510 battalions 
of infantry would be available for the formation of 56 new 
divisions, if, as may be surmised, the necessary artillery and 
munitions could be found, “and in this case, if the Germans 
concentrate in the West, as they appear to be doing, we shall 
have a considerable packet on our hands ir. the three months 
ahead of us, during which time Russia can do comparatively 
little and Italy not very much.” To be on the safe side we must 
assume that the 130 German divisions which were in the West 
last November may be reinforced from the Rumanian Front, 
possibly by 10 divisions, and by at least 20 of the new 
divisions, giving a grand total in the West of between 160 and 
170 divisions. 

In the face of the portentous strain and drain upon German 
man-power on her vast and ever-expanding fronts, which have 
so far refused to contract, although their maintenance was deemed 
“unthinkable,” it is presumed that the new effort, however 
desperate, must be short-lived. But the. it always has been 
predicted that every German effort must be the last for the very 
same reason, namely, that no Power could keep so vast an army 
in the field. I devoutly hope that the optimist’s “day out” 
may at last arrive, but so far he has had many “days in,” and 
one would not care to go nap on the judgment of those who 
have invariably been wrong. Whenever we win the war he will 
triumphantly declare, ‘I told you so,” and claim the foresight 
of a Kitchener, but meanwhile unlike Kitchener he has accumu- 
lated so vast a load of unfulfilled predictions as to be regarded 
with profound distrust. 

“If Germany is taxing her resources to the utmost, as may 
now be the case, she is banking on an early victory and may be 
unable to face a subsequent campaign, for which neither her 
Austrian nor her Turkish allies are likely to have much stomach. 
For this very reason we should not oniy make it plain that we 
are determined to go on into 1918 in the event of disappointment 
In 1917, but here and now prepare to secure the mastery when 
Germany is really “caput.” “ Pessimism in preparation, opti- 
mism in action” was Napoleon’s motto, which we should do well to 
adopt. Our hopes of early success may beat high. Let us imitate 
Germany in making an immense effort this summer, but always 
with the reservation that we make another should autumn find the 
Central Powers in a state of collapse without our having gained 
the crushing victory which we could make a certainty of next 
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winter, and so gain the great prize of conclusive and permanent 
peace. For Germany it may be now or never, but for Britain it 
is not now or never, and there is no reason to play the enemy’s 
game out of deference to the memory of Lord Kitchener, who only 
cared about winning the war, whether in three years or five years 


or seven years. 
L. J. Maxse 


A STALEMATE PEACE IN 1713* 


Tue Whigs were the party of commerce and manufactures: their 
policy was inspired by a national policy in which the protection 
of manufactures, the security of “‘ vent,” and the maintenance of 
sea-power were the cardinal points. In as far as they concerned 
themselves with religion they favoured toleration for dissent on 
the not very high ground laid down by Sir William Petty—‘* that 
the heterodox party of every country are, generally speaking, the 
most industrious, and contribute most to the riches of the nation.” 
But the Roman Catholics were not admitted to this latitude on 
ground of much the same level—because France was Catholic and 
France was the great trade rival. 

The Tory party representing Land and Church—at that time 
one and the same thing—had no such bitter feeling against France. 
The English squire liked his claret and his brandy, and found an 
occasional market in France for his surplus of corn. Torism and 
Trade can never agree is the title of one of Davenant’s pamphlets, 
and he scornfully quotes an alleged saying of Lord Castlemain’s : 
“ England can subsist without trade which is not at all necessary.” 

The more politic pamphleteers of the British Merchant strove 
to prove that rents depended on the trea:re introduced by trade 
so as to persuade the landed interest that 1 1e war was being fought 
for its benefit. ‘‘ When trade was stopped with France,” they 
argued, “‘rents soon advanced, and industry being encouraged, 
new manufacturers were daily set up and there was a full employ- 
ment for the poor. The price of cloth increased. . . . The gentle- 
man and the farmer, the merchant and the manufacturer soon 
experienced the mighty benefit.” 

But the country gentleman was not easily to be persuaded. by 
logic or rhetoric ; what he perceived more clearly was that while 
his labour was being withdrawn he had to pay a land tax of several 
shillings in the pound. For this he was hardly consoled by the 
expensive and brilliant victories of Marlborough. 

In these circumstances the High Tory Bolingbroke came into 

* This article is another chapter from Mr. Colvin’s new book, The Unseen Hand 


in English History, shortly to be published at the National Review Office, of which 
see the advertisement at the beginning of this number. 
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office, and after one “legitimate gamble” for the conquest of 
Canada resolved upon peace. Now the modern historian inclines 
to favour the Peace of Utrecht as wise and moderate statesman- 
ship. The judicious if lymphatic Lecky, while he cannot but 
censure the means by which they were gained, is well satisfied with 
the terms both of the Treaty of Peace and the Treaty of Commerce. 
“ It is somewhat humiliating,” he writes, “‘ that the measure which 
most seriously injured the Tory Ministry of Anne was that which 
will now be almost universally regarded as their chief glory. The 
object of Bolingbroke was to establish a large measure of Free 
Trade between England and France; and had he succeeded he 
would have unquestionably added immensely both to the com- 
mercial prosperity of England and to the probabilities of a lasting 
eace.” * 

: The means, unfortunately, are not in question. England had 
entered into the Grand Alliance for certain purposes and upon 
certain conditions. One condition was that there should be no 
separate treaty. Yet Bolingbroke opened separate negotiations 
with the enemy and made separate terms which were to be con- 
ditional upon a peace with the other allies. While he was assuring 
Holland that he would take no step without her consent, he was 
arranging his own terms with France. To this end he had replaced 
Marlborough by Ormonde, and had instructed Ormonde not to 
fight the enemy. Although Marlborough had the French beaten, 
Ormonde refused to press the victory home. The depth of degrada- 
tion to which an English general was thus reduced by a politician 
may be gathered from Ormonde’s first letter to Saint-John: 

‘* Prince Eugene and the States having proposed to attack the 
enemy, or, if that be found too hazardous, to besiege Quesnoy, 
His Grace fears it will be very difficult for him to disguise the true 
reason of his opposing all proposals that shall be made for under- 
taking anything, having no excuse for delays, all the troops we 
expected and the heavy cannon being to be here on Saturday.” 
But worse was to follow. Ormonde entered into communications 
with Marshal Villars for the destruction of his ally, and when he 
heard that Hugene designed to surprise a town: “ I am humbly of 
opinion some means should be found to give advice of it to 
oo Villars, who may possibly think we owe him that good 
office.” + 

Even. the benefits of Free Trade could hardly have obliterated 
such a stain upon our national honour. 

The separate peace was concluded : our soldiers cursed Ormonde 
and Bolingbroke, and sat moodily in their camps ashamed to look 
the Allies in the face. “‘ Some left their colours to serve among the 


* England in the Eighteenth Century, vol. i, p. 177. 
{ Report from the Committee of Secrecy, 1715, pp. 18, 25. 
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Allies, and others afterwards withdrew, and whenever they recol- 
lected the Duke of Marlborough and the late glorious times their 
eyes filled with tears.” But England was thought to be sick of the 
war, a sufficient justification in political eyes: ‘“‘ The nation here 
are five hundred to one for peace,’ wrote the Lord Treasurer 
(Oxford). “ The ferment begins to work, and it will be impossible 
to answer for the turn the House of Commons will take if these 
delays provoke them further. They all feel how many hundred 
thousand pounds this needless protraction costs them... . In 
the meantime the merchants lie off and will not come into port.” 

It is good to remember that in this great betrayal London had 
no hand: the merchants, as frequently, were stronger for the 
honour and interest of their country than the politicians.* 

What is the part of Honour in National Policy? It may be 
thought a sordid occupation to grub for the roots of a national 
policy in the loam of a British interest; but I do not ignore this 
fact also, that while the root is in the soil, the English rose that 
springs therefrom is in the sun. Interest alone should dictate the 
lnes of a national policy ; but honour must observe its fulfilment. 
For honour is the higher interest of a country: upon its honour 
depends the trust of its neighbours and the spirit of its subjects. 
If a nation departs from honour in one case it lowers the value of 
all its treaties and alliances both of the past and of the future ; 
and it inflicts upon its nationals a lower status in the world. 
A nation’s word is given usually in its immediate interest : it 
should be kept in its general interest. Thus from the root of 
interest grows the English rose of honour. 

Bolingbroke hoped to keep his conduct of the peace secret. 
He calculated that weariness of war and his Parliamentary 
majority would carry him through ; but there was one difficulty : 
the merchants had not “come into port.” The merchants of 
England were then organized upon a national basis, and they were 
the leaders of the national industry. All the guilds and companies 
of merchants and weavers were dead against that Treaty of 
Commerce which Lecky regards as the chief glory of the reign 
of Anne. 

This treaty was for what was then called “ a Free Trade ” with 
France. It put the two countries on the most favoured nation 
basis, and it restored the French tariff of 1664. Or it appeared 
to do so, for while Lecky says that “‘ some classes of goods ” were 
exempt for future negotiation, he omits to mention that among 
them was English cloth, by far the greatest of all English exports. 
Moreover, the effect of the measure was to abolish the Methuen 


* “ A vein of treachery ” had been suspected also in the conduct of the former war 
which ended in the Partition Treaty.—See ‘Some Short Considerations,” etc., by 
John Hamden (State Tracts, William ILI, vol. ii, p. 320 et seq.). 
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Treaty, and it needs more than even Mr. Lecky’s assertion to 


prove that “the enormous market which the English woollen . 


manufacture would have received in France immeasurably out- 
weighed any advantages England could have received from the 
Portuguese trade.” * 

France at the time was the rival of England as a manufacturing 
Power. The French were believed to live largely on chestnuts, and 
French wages were lower than English. The English manu- 
facturers produced ample statistics to prove their case; and if there 
is now any reason to doubt their conclusion, it is because the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes and the development of 
machinery in England were producing industrial results in both 
countries which at that time it was impossible to foresee. 

The campaign against the treaty was carried on in the street 
and in Parliament. The Press controversy is readable even now. 
On the one side the British Merchant was the organ of the London 
companies ; on the other the Mercator, written largely, as most 
people supposed, by Defoe,} represented the views of Bolingbroke 
and Arthur Moore. 

The British Merchant is not content to argue merely the case 
of the treaty : it goes to the root of the matter and sets forth the 
principles of a national commerce. It lays down the whole 
doctrine of Protection: “ The first and best market of England 
are the natives and inhabitants of England.” 

The debate inside the House began on June 9, 1713, when a 
Grand Committee cons’“ered a Bill to make effectual the 8th and 
9th articles of the treaty. Bolingbroke’s spokesman in the House 
was Arthur Moore, “‘ the only man whom he seems to have con- 
sulted on the question, and who was suspected of corrupt motives 
and had little personal weight.” 

And we may agree with the House, not for the popular reason 
that Moore was “the son of a Monaghan gaoler,” but from a 
candid consideration of his interest in the matter. The unseen 
hand was the Assiento Contract which gave the South Sea Company 
certain trading privileges in the Spanish Indies, and this contract 
was part of the treaty. Moore was a director of the South Sea 
Company, and a little while afterwards was censured by the 
company for carrying on a clandestine trade to its prejudice. 
Altogether, the “ advanced views ” of this enterprising [rishman, 
however much they may impress the modern Free Trader, were 
hardly likely to convince the bigoted and cynical British public 
of his own day. § 


* England in the Highteenth Century, vol. i. p. 178. 

+ He denied it; but his denial is not worth much. 

t Article on Saint-John in Dictionary of National Biography. 

§ The popular prejudices against this pioneer of Free Trade in England are amusingly 
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On the other side was the organized commerce of England. 
“The Turkey Company, those that traded to Portugal and Italy, 
aud all who were concerned in the woollen and silk manufactures, 
appeared. before both Houses, and set forth the great mischief that 
a commerce with France on the foot of the treaty would bring 
upon the nation ; while none appeared on the other side to answer 
their arguments, or to set forth the advantage of such a commerce. 
It was manifest that none of the trading bodies had been consulted 
in it.” 

Tindal, who is here quoted, adds that when it came before the 
Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, “‘ Arthur Moore, who 
had risen up from being a footman without any education to be a 
great dealer in trade, and was the person of that Board in whom 
the Lord Treasurer confided most ... took it away and never 
brought it back to them, but gave it to the Lord Bolingbroke, who 
carried it to Paris, and there it was settled.” 

According to Hansard, the House first heard “ Mr. Cooke, a 
merchant, who, in behalf of the Levant Company, made a long 
speech, wherein, with great solidity of reason and argument, he 
showed how detrimental the opening a trade with France would be 
to the British woollen and silk manufactures and to all the branches 
of our trade.’? On June 10, “ the Spanish, Italian, and Portugal 
merchants, and the weavers of London” presented petitions. 
One of them speaking rather freely, “some Court members ” 
proposed to censure him. “‘ But General Stanhope, Mr. Lechmere, 
Sir Peter King, and Mr. John Smith said, ‘ that unless they gave 
the merchants full liberty of speech, the House would never 
be able to form a right judgment on that important affair; and 
they hoped that no man should be reprimanded for standing up 
for the trade of Great Britain.’ This, together with a noble 
spirit that appeared in the House on behalf of the merchants, 
by the great number of members, both Tory and Whig, who, all at 
once, stood up to defend Mr. Torriano, made the courtiers drop 
that matter ; and so Mr. Wyat spoke for the Italian merchants ; 
Mr. Milner for the Portugal trade, and Col. Lekeux for the London 
weavers.” Arthur Moore was the only member who put up a 


set forth in A Letter to the Honourable A——r M——re, Com——ner of Trade and 
Plantation (London, 1714). 

“That at settling the T——-ty of Commerce, Monsieur de T——-cy shaked me by 
the hand ; I proceed to show he was a wise Minister in so doing. 

“That the Trade of the nation is neither Whig nor Tory; I proceed to show ’tis 
a very whimsical thing to be an honest man. 

“That my countryman Don M——uel M——ffes Gil——n, an Irish Papist, was the 
only fit person to make the Ass—nto T——ty ; I proceed to show, I imposed him on 
the Ministry for a true Protestant. . . . 

“That by the ruin of the trade of the Nation I hazard the fall of the present M——y ; 
I proceed to show, I am hired by the Whigs for that purpose.” 
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real fight for the Bill, “but his arguments being strained and 
precarious,” even his own party rejected them. 

The Bill was lost when Sir Thomas Hanmer, who led the Tory 
Jacobites, confessed that he had been converted by the arguments 
of the traders and manufacturers, and that the passing of the Bill 
“* would be of great prejudice to the woollen and silk manufacturers 
of this kingdom, consequently increase the number of poor, and 
in the end affect the land.” 

The merchants, in fact, had captured the landed interest by 
sheer weight of argument, for none doubted Hanmer’s honesty ; 
the Bill was defeated by 194 against 185—most of the Court and 
the Scotch members voting for the Bill. The Government had 
already taken alarm ; Oxford had even proposed to drop the Bill, 
judging that it was certain to be rejected in the Lords. “Be 
that as it will,” says Boyer, “the London drapers, mercers, and 
weavers were overjoyed at the rejecting of the Bill, and on Friday 
night, the 19th of June, expressed their satisfaction by bonfires 
and illuminations.” * 

The defeat of the Bill was the beginning of the end of 
Bolingbroke. Although he was probably the greatest orator and 
the. cleverest politician of his time; although he knew how to 
appeal to the patriotic and monarchical sentiment then, and 
perhaps still, the strongest in the British breast, he had failed in 
honour and in loyalty. And as England then valued character 
before eloquence—a prejudice from which she has since shaken 
herself free—Bolingbroke never again recovered his position. He 
escaped impeachment by fleeing to France, and Walpole, who 
had completed his downfall, in course of time reigned in his 
stead. 

The long administration of Walpole rested upon the under- 
standing between the agricultural and the mercantile interests, 
which the fight over the Treaty of Commerce had helped to 
bring about. But in the end he also fell because he based his 
foreign policy on the sandy foundation of a truce with our great 
rival, and refusal to prepare for the renewal of that conflict which 
Bolingbroke’s premature peace had left in suspense. 


Tan D. Coivin 
* Parl. Hist., vol. vi, p. 1219 et seq. 
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HEART AND SCIENCE 


Raymond, or Life and Death, by Sir Oliver Lodge, is a very 
remarkable book. It is the story of how Raymond Lodge, the 
son of Sir Oliver, met his death in the trenches fighting for his 
country ; how his father endeavoured, as he asserts, with success 
to get into communication with his son after death, and contains 
a general consideration of the problems of Life and Death revised 
by the light of this new discovery. It is a book which at the 
present time must appeal to many, and makes that appeal with 
all the authority of great scientific reputation. 

The subject-matter is divided into three parts. For the first 
one can have nothing but praise. The last deserves at least a 
patient hearing, being an exposition of the author’s theories of 
Lifeand Death. As to the second, which purports to be a develop- 
ment of the one and the foundation of the other, its claims are 
so remarkable, and, endorsed as they are by a distinguished man 
of science, must have so far-reaching an effect that with every 
sympathetic consideration of the conditions under which it was 
written, one feels bound to examine somewhat closely the evidence 
upon which these claims are made. 

In fact the book invites such critical examination. It is not 
merely a declaration of faith in what is generally known as 
spiritualism, but an avowal that certain incidents therein related 
prove that faith to be well founded, so much so that it becomes 
“my duty to speak out” and even to risk the pain caused by 
“possible scoffers.” 

No one would wish to say a word which would cause Sir Oliver 
Lodge pain. It is impossible to read this book without under- 
standing what the tragedy meant to all involved, and feeling 
that the efforts to mitigate the loss were only natural to a tempera- 
ment with an existing bias in favour of what is called the super- 
normal. It is necessary to keep two things quite distinct in one’s 
mind: the aims of the author, and the methods employed by 
the professional mediums he employs. If in one’s dealing with 
the latter there may seem to be anything of the scoffer’s note, it 
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mere recital of what is inherently ridiculous can hardly avoid a 
suggestion of intentional ridicule. 

The first part consists of letters written from the Front. Sir 
Oliver hardly does them justice in saying “ they are not supposed 
to be remarkable.” They are admirably written and give a 
vivid and interesting account of life in the trenches. Debatable 
as much of the book is, all must agree that it is impossible to read 
them without feeling they reveal an attractive and _ gallant 
personality no country can afford to lose. The sacrifice is all the 
finer because the writer had apparently no natural taste for 
a military career, but gave his life like so many of his fellows 
from that sense of duty which has been our national salvation 
in our hour of need. 

The second and controversial part of the book is called “ super- 
normal portion.” The use of this word is apparently to suggest 
that because an incident may be contrary to experience it may 
not necessarily be supernatural. This is an old and very plausible 
form which the defence of spiritualism often assumes. The 
argument generally takes some such form as this: Many of the 
discoveries of modern science, such as wireless telegraphy, would 
have been considered miraculous years ago, and therefore what 
seems miraculous to-day may have a normal explanation which 
has hitherto escaped detection. Such is the argument, crudely 
put, but it is more plausible than sound. The answer is a very 
simple one; there is no discovery of science contrary to natural 
laws. However amazing they may seem, they are merely a 
development of the result of material forces and the use of super- 
normal by the author is not quite candid, because many of the 
incidents related under that heading are supernatural or nothing. 

The distinction may be put thus: Thought transference and tele- 
pathy have of late years been much discussed. The results claimed 
by their disciples are certainly supernormal, but not neces- 
sarily supernatural. It is improbable that two living people may 
be able to read each other’s thoughts, but it is not impossible, 
but communication between the dead and the living is a very 
different matter, and even if it be conceded for the sake of argu- 
ment that some mysterious telephonic force, making this possible, 
which is suggested here, may not be not necessarily supernatural, 
the claim to prophesy and control cannot be placed upon anything 
but a supernatural basis. 

Before dealing with what is called the “ Evidential ” parts of 
the book it is necessary to make this general observation that 
Sir Oliver Lodge approaches the question with his mind made 
up, not, it is true, im respect of the particular mediums or their 
methods, as to which he keeps an open mind, but as a convinced 
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believer in what is generally known as spiritualism, and therefore 
it is necessary we treat his version of the various incidents with 
some caution. No one would question his sincerity or his good 
faith, but one must allow for that unconscious bias we all have 
in favour of our own side of any controversial matters of personal 
interest. Nothing is so insidious as a belief in the marvellous. 
Some years ago a very clever exhibition of thought-reading was 
given at one of the London theatres. The performance made no 
claim to the supernatural, and was in fact a development of an 
old trick invented by Robert Houdin and explained in his Life. 
Yet half London insisted that the tricks were effected by super- 
natural agency. The “Angels at Mons” was the admitted 
invention of a clever journalist in search of war copy, but still 
it did not prevent the general public insisting on the fact of an 
apparition, and many people having seen it. 

In the portion of the book dealing with premonition some 
remarkable instances of this tendency areshown. The suggestion 
made is that the author was warned from another world of the 
impending tragedy in this. The tragedy happened on Septem- 
ber 14,1915. The news of it reached England on the 17th. Sir 
Oliver Lodge writes thus : 


On the morning of 15th Sept. 1915 (the day after Raymond’s death which we did 
not know of till the 17th) I was in an exceptional state of depression and though a 
special game to which I had been looking forward on the No. 1 course at Gullane had 
been arranged with Rowland Waterhouse, I could not play a bit; not ordinary bad 
play, but total incompetence ; so much so that after seven holes we gave up the game 
and returned to the hotel. 


The author actually attaches so much importance to this that he 
writes to his partner to make sure of the date, which it is permissible 
to point out is not even coincident with the tragedy it is supposed 
to indicate, but this is not all. , 

A brother who was staying in an hotel at Swansea had “ an 
extraordinarily painful and vivid dream,” so much so that he 
spoke to the manageress about it. The dream was “not about 
Raymond or any one in particular,” yet it is put forward as an 
odd coincidence showing that “ ill news is on its way.” 

Then we come to the “Faunus” episode, to which great 
importance is attached. Mr. F. W. Myers is supposed to send a 
message to Sir Oliver on August 8, 1915, through the agency of 
a Mrs. Piper, a well-known medium in America. This is the 
message: “‘ Myers says you take the part of the poet and he 
will act as Faunus.” The message continues after a puzzled 
query: “ Yes, Myers—Protect [in italics] he will understand. 
What have you to say, Lodge? Good work—ask Verral, she 
will also understand—Arthur says so.” 
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The point made here is this: that Myers endowed with the 
gift of prophecy and foretelling some disaster to Sir Oliver is 
going to employ supernatural powers to protect him. Yet Myers 
with all his powers is wrong. He says, “he will understand,” 
“ evidently,” as the author admits, “‘ referring to Lodge.” 

Sir Oliver does not understand. Mrs. Verral has to be con- 
sulted, and suggests that this is a reference to an ode of Horace, 
and cites the lines : 

Me truncus illapsus cerebro 
Sustuterat nisi Faunus ictum 


Dextra levasset, mercurialium 
Custos Virorum, 


describing how Horace was nearly killed by a falling tree and 
saved by Faunus, the protector of poets. It must not be forgotten 
that the word “ protect ” is emphasized in the message. 

The words as now explained mean, if they mean anything, 
that Myers can and will protect Sir Oliver from impending 
trouble, and this is how they were read by Sir Oliver at the time. 

Then the tragedy occurs. 

It is at once assumed that the warning from Myers refers to 
the death, but then what about Faunus saving the poet from the 
falling tree? The blow had in fact fallen, and there was no 
protection. 

To get over this difficulty another classical authority is 
consulted, who with the knowledge of all the inconsistent facts 
he is asked to reconcile suggests that “ levasset > may not mean 
“ turn aside,” but only “ lighten,’’ that Myers may have lightened 
the blow by some assurance conveyed to you from the still living 
Myers that your boy still lives.” It must be explained that to 
spiritualists any one dead with whom they can get in touch is 
considered still living, but this ingenious gloss, which it is surely 
not unfair to call far-fetched, entirely ignores the fact that the 
original message used the word “protect,” and used it with 
emphasis, so that this message breaks down in two respects. It 
says the person to whom it is sent will understand. He fails to 
do so. it promises him protection which he does not get; and 
one cannot help wondering why if Myers meant what it is 
suggested he did he could not say so, instead of veiling his 
meaning in a classical allusion his friend admits he could not 
understand. Nor is the fact that Myers’s name is frequently 
used in connexion with alleged communications from the son 
the corroboration it is alleged to be of the last reading of the 
Faunus cryptogram. 

The late F. W. Myers was well known, not merely as a dis- 
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tinguished writer, but an enthusiastic spiritualist. His friendship 
with Sir Oliver was public property. 

It is hardly surprising that any medium consulted by the 
one friend should introduce the name of the other, and even if 
so well-known a personality as Sir Oliver were not known 
to the medium, and considering his well-known interest in 
spiritualism it would be very curious if it were not, the use of 
Mr. Myers’s name seems to be one of the common forms of 
spiritualistic intercourse almost as inevitable as a message from 
Mr. Stead. 

The next point made is that of the group photograph. This 
is regarded as a peculiarly good piece of evidence. It is certainly 
important as a test of the powers of the mediums employed, 
because no one had seen the picture, and therefore there could 
be no clue given, conscious or unconscious. The first reference 
to a photograph is made by a medium named Peters: “ You 
have several portraits of this boy; before he went away you 
had got a good portrait of him—two where he is alone and one 
where he is in a group with other men.” 

This is admittedly wrong. There was no such photograph in 
existence at that time, yet under some misapprehension it is 
quoted as a proof of the medium’s powers, but it appears a group 
photograph was taken at the Front in August 1915, and it is sent 
by a brother officer to Sir Oliver. Before it arrives it occurs to 
hm to test Mrs. Leonard, another medium, by trying to get her 
to describe the photograph which no one in England had at that 
time seen. It should be explained that Mrs. Leonard coim- 
municates with the next world by what is apparently known in 
such circles as “a control” named “ Feda.” What happens ? 
The séance takes place. This is the material part : 


Fepa: Now ask him some more. 

Sir Ottver: Well, he said something about having a photograph taken with some 
other men. We have not seen that photograph yet. Does he want to say anything 
more about it ? He spoke about a photograph. 


The answer is, ‘‘ Yes, but not through this particular medium,” 
and then describes the photograph. This is given in support of 
“Feda,” because Peters was the medium who, as we have just 
shown, first mentioned a group photograph, but Sir Oliver quite 
forgets that the photograph Peters mentioned was described as 
taken “‘ before he went away,” and therefore cannot be the one 
Mrs. Leonard refers to, which was taken at the Front. Now the 
medium is asked to describe the photograph, and certainly is 
very discreet in her answers. It must not be forgotten that she 
has already been told that it was a group photograph, and one 
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being sent from the Front. She is not sure “ of his standing up,” 
but hazards the guess he was sitting down. “Some were sitting, 
some standing”; was there ever a group taken of any number 
of men where this was not so? “ Were they soldiers? Yes!” 
As it was taken at the Front they could hardly have been 
anything else, but this is important as showing what Sir Oliver 
considers a test : 


Some one called C. was in it. Some one called R. and K. (K. repeated three 
times), and some one B., who is said to be very prominent in the picture ; a dozen in it, 
if not more, 


which clearly implies not many more. 


He does not remember having a stick, He remembers somebody wanted to 
lean on him, but he is not sure if he was taken with some one leaning on him. 


> 


“It was not taken in a photographer’s shop.” As it was taken 
practically in the trenches, this was obvious. 

“Was it out of doors ?” 

The answer is, “ Yes, practically; it might have been a 
shelter.” This last in answer to a suggestion made by Sir 
Oliver. 

“Feda” then goes on: ‘At the back he shows me lines 
gong down. It looks like a black background with lines at the 

ack of them,” and “ Feda” is described as drawing vertical lines 
in the air. 

This is the description which is said to be a peculiarly good 
piece of evidence, so much so that it is given the most important 
place in the book. | 

Yet it is wrong in almost every particular. Instead of “a 
dozen or more” there are twenty-one figures in the photograph ; 
the figure of the son has a stick. It is not taken in a shelter—a 
suggestion made by Sir Oliver and adopted by the medium ; it is 
taken outside a hut. There is not a black background, and there 
is not a single vertical line in the picture, and no figure is specially 
prominent. In order to make the leaning point to which great 
importance is attached, three different copies are shown, in only 
one of which is anything indicated which could be fairly described 
as leaning. 

The only points in which the description is accurate are—the 
photograph is a group, which the medium was told, the figure is 
sitting, and there are people in it whose names begin with R. 
and C., which is hardly remarkable in a group of twenty-one, but 
as against that there is no one whose name begins with a K. 
although that letter is repeated three times. 

It is the “‘ Faunus ” affair again, only worse for the mediums. 
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The weight of evidence, such as it is, is entirely destructive of 
the case it is supposed to establish. 

Such are Sir Oliver Lodge’s ideas of what constitutes sufficient 
evidence to establish the supernatural. 

The rest of the “ Evidential” portion consists of the results 
obtained from various interviews with mediums. Before dis- 
cussing that one must bear in mind the way in which professional 
mediums work. The art of a medium consists in talking vague 
generalities, at the same time watching his subjects and drawing 
inferences from their demeanour and observations until he 
extracts from his unconscious confidant material which enables 
him to be more precise. If you can make your subject talk all 
the better, and with women this is not impossible. It is an art 
in which, given practice, those with any aptitude become almost 
uncannily skilful; and one cannot help noticing that Sir Oliver 
Lodge—in fact he admits it himself on more than one occasion— 
has an unfortunate habit of asking leading questions and giving 
hints without intending it. 

The mediums employed were Peters, Mrs. Leonard, and 
Mrs. Clegg. The theory seems to be that, as regards Peters and 
Leonard at any rate, each has what is called a control in heaven, 
who gets in touch with the person dead you want to talk to. 
“Moonstone” is the name of Peters’s control. “Feda” performs 
a similar office for the lady. 

There is this in common with all their talk and indeed in 
common with all such utterances, that although they purport to 
come from above, they are vulgar, illiterate, and trivial. This 
inconsistency never seems to affect the simple faith of their 
patrons. 

“Feda ” is represented as being a child, and has all the worst 
characteristics of a stage infant—a terrible archness and a dreadful 
jocularity. She is described as “ chuckling,’ “jumping,” and 
“squeaking.” Great play is made of the difficulty she has, as a 
child, in pronouncing long words. Yet as the medium warms to 
her work this is quite forgotten, and she talks fluently in this 
style: “I feel divided between two ways, one is to give you 
objective proof such as simple materializations and direct voice 
which you can set down and have attested.” 

There is a significant account of a séance with Peters. He is 
described as going into a trance. After a time “ Moonstone ”— 
would it be scoffing to suggest “Moonshine ” ?—is discarded for 
another control, “ Red Feathers.’ Nothing coherent is the result. 

The medium is described as “ speaking with great emotion, 
shaken with sobs, and his neck suffused with blood,” but all the 
medium in labour communicates is : 
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But no wait 
Because they tell me 
I am not ashamed—I am glad, 


and half a page or so of remarks of similar ineptitude. 

Then a little relief is introduced in the form of a comic washer- 
woman who talks stage Irish: “Sure it is meself that has come 
to speak,” and so on, and makes jokes of a class limited, one 
hoped, to the judicial Bench. Itis hardly credible that we should 
be asked to attach importance to such rubbish. But worse 
remains behind. 

All through the book it must be noticed that whereas the 
mediums are cautious and hesitating when they are dealing 
with matters that can be checked, they become very eloquent 
when they deal with matters outside actual experience, but 
although the pace quickens the vulgarity and coarseness of 
thought remains. 

Life in heaven is thus described : 


A chap came over the other day who would have a cigar. ‘ That’s finished them,” 
he thought [one is grateful it did not “put the lid on”]. He means he thought they 
would never be able to provide that, but there are laboratories over there and they 
manufacture all sorts of things in them. . .. They were able to manufacture what 
looked like a cigar. He did not try one himself because he did not care to. You 
know he would not want to, but the other chap jumped at it, but when he began to 
smoke it he did not think so much of it; he had four altogether, and now does not 
look at one. 


Sir Oliver Lodge’s comment on this is “that some of this 
‘Feda’ talk is at least humorous!” Well, people’s taste in 
humour varies. ‘ Feda” continues : 


“They don’t seem to get the same satisfaction out of it, so gradually it drops from 
them, but when they first come they do want things. Some want meat and some strong 
drink. Many call for whisky sodas. Don’t think I am stretching it when I tell you 
they can manufacture even that.” 


Such is the new revelation according to the eminent medium, 
Mrs. Leonard, who sees heaven as a saloon bar and describes it in 
terms of vulgar slang. In another place she compares the ecstasy 
of heavenlv bliss to “a feeling that you have had too much cham- 
pagne.” No one would think of holding Sir Oliver Lodge in any 
way responsible for such nauseating balderdash as this, and it 1s 
only right to point out that in the note referred to he appears to 
disassociate himself from it, but at the same time it is part of 
his book and is material to his case. His whole proposition 
depends on the credibility of the medium he employs. We must 
be allowed to consider their communications as a whole before 
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we decide whether those responsible are worthy of serious atten- 
tion. Nor does the matter end there. This sort of chatter is only 
one more instance of the incurable levity of the spiritualistic 
mind. 

If what they assert is true, no message of religion, no dis- 
covery of science has approached its awful significance. The 
mysteries of Life and Death are solved, the veil is lifted, the 
Styx is bridged. And how are we asked to receive this new 
revelation ? Through the antics of something called ‘ Moon- 
stone,” the drivellings of a comic washerwoman, the giggles and 
squeaks of a fatuous infant, to say nothing of the contortions of 
a Mrs. Clegg and the corybantic efforts of a chess-table. 

Let us deal with one other incident, as it is one to which 
great importance is attached. Mr. Jackson was a pet name for 
a peacock in the Lodge family. Sir Oliver asks twice whether 
the son remembers a bird in the garden. This comes to nothing. 
He then asks if he remembers Mr. Jackson. “Feda” is 
puzzled, finally committing herself to this: “He says he fell 
down. He’s sure of that. He hurt himself. . . pain in hands 
and arms.” Now birds do not have hands or arms, so it is quite 
clear that the reference was to a person and not toa bird. Yet 
because after a good deal of questioning and leading “ Feda” 
says he has got mixed up with Mr. Jackson and a bird this is said 
to be a striking incident, one which helps “to make this an 
excellent sitting with a good deal of evidential matter.” 

These are the principal incidents on which Sir Oliver relies as 
proofs of this case. It may be asked, “Is this all?” The 
answer is frankly, “ No.” It is impossible to even summarize all 
the points made in a book of 396 closely printed pages within the 
limits of an article. There are some odd things recounted, but 
amedium must be a very dull dog if in a business in which he is 
an expert he cannot make an occasional hit. It is curious, for 
instance, that Mrs. Clegg, to whose efforts i> is fair to say not 
much importance is attached, mentions Six Cliver’s name at the 
first interview, if, as is suggested, she did not know him before, 
but it is susceptible of many simple explanations. 

Mrs. Clegg is thus described: “The medium kept flopping 
over to one side or the other, or else drooping forward or with 
head thrown back assuming various limp and wounded attitudes.” 
She tells nothing of importance, but the interview is referred to 
by “Feda” in a séance on the sameday. Thus: “ What does she 
flop about for, father? It bothered me rather. I did not 
know I was making her ill or something. Paul said she 
thought it was the correct thing to do.” This is singular if Mrs. 
Leonard had not heard of the visit to Clegg, but the comment 
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has such a touch of professional jealousy that one cannot help 
suspecting it may have leaked out. 

Fairly accurate descriptions are given of scenes that the 
mediums were not acquainted with, but they are general descrip- 
tions of ordinary scenes, such as bathing tents and conservatories 
in vague generalities. It does not strike one as extraordinary 
that Dartmoor being given as a test, the subsequent description 
should refer to coming down hill and putting on a break. One 
of the best points is the “ argonauts”’ test. This is answered by 
“ telegram,” and it is said that this was in fact a signature applied 
to a telegraphic message. But such incidents amount to very 
little, and under a little judicious cross-examination would 
probably amount to very much less, and as against the successes 
which are of this character must be set some serious blunders. 
Peters amongst others at a séance mentions definite statements : 
‘He went over where it is warm,” but the tragedy took place 
in Flanders, and in another place a deceased relation is described 
with a moustache when he should have had a beard. 

There is another point. 

Some of the best results are obtained through table-turning, 
for we are even asked to believe in that antiquated absurdity. 
Matters are referred to on such occasions that could not have 
been within the knowledge of the medium, but on this occasion 
there were always members of the family working the table, and 
the simple explanation of this pastime is that the movements of 
the table are steered into coherent expression by the unconscious 
action of the sitters within whose knowledge on these occasions 
these facts would have been. 

It is, we fear, inevitable that this book will have an unfortunate 
effect. Almost every week greedy impostors are haled before the 
courts for making money by exploiting the feelings and emotions 
of people in distress. As Macaulay says somewhere, 


Nothing is so credulous as misery. 


Just as people afflicted with an incurable disease turn to the 
quack, so those suffering from irreparable loss seek the charlatan 
for consolation. Sir Oliver Lodge’s book will give a rare stimulus 
to their ghoulish energies. Is it to be wondered when men 
of science gravely repeat such nonsense that women should believe 
it? He evidently believes that the mediums he employs are 
sincere. It may be so. How far a charlatan can deceive himself 
is one of the most interesting of human problems. Many witches 
pleaded guilty to the practice of Satanic arts of which they were 
quite incapable. George Fox, the austere founder of the Quakers, 
saw visions and cast out devils, but there are plenty of shameless 
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rogues abroad without even the excuse of credulity to whom 
this book will be the trump card of a marked pack. 

The same modesty of outlook which hesitates to do full justice 
to one part of this book may well have prevented the author 
realizing what an unfortunate use may be made of the other, and 
perhaps the fairest explanation of the whole is a quotation from 
one of its prophets: “‘ The book that is to be... the book 
which is going to help many and convert many will be written 
from the heart and not the head.” 

MONTPELIER 


THE PIRATES OF GERMANY 


On January 31 the German Government announced that within 
a prohibited zone, which surrounded the countries of the Allies, 
all ships would be sunk on and after the following day, with the 
exception of vessels which, being on passage, did not learn of 
the proclamation. On February 2 the President of the United 
States severed diplomatic relations with Germany. On_ the 
following day Mr. Wilson explained his action to Congress, -and 
invited other neutral nations to follow his example. On Feb- 
ruary 13 the German Government announced that the period of 
grace extended to ships on passage had expired. No such truce 
had in fact been observed ; for from February 1 enemy submarines 
had been sinking ships indiscriminately, both neutral and _belli- 
gerent. On February 7 the Anchor Line steamship California was 
torpedoed without warning, with a loss of forty-three lives and 
the wounding of some twenty persons. 

Spain was the first country to follow the lead of America. 
Subsequently China severed diplomatic relations with Germany ; 
Brazil issued a protest ; the Scandinavian countries presented a 
joint note of protest. Holland at the time was menaced by a 
concentration of German. troops on. her frontier. On February 11 
the German Government, communicating with the United States 
Government through the Swiss Minister, offered to open nego- 
tiations with America. The proposal was declined. 

During the first fortnight of the new campaign of piracy 
German submarines increased their tale of destruction. These 
losses did not, however, sensibly affect the volume of shipping 
entering and leaving the Allied ports. The German declaration 
of piracy of January 31, so far as the German practice of piracy 
was concerned, introduced nothing new, inasmuch as Germany, 
during the past two years, has been doing exactly what she said 
she was beginning on February 1. Therefore the declaration 
affected belligerents not at all. But inrespect of the international 
situation the declaration made all the difference in the world, for 
it branded Germany upon her own avowal as a common pirate. 
Piracy was declared as a national policy. That declaration gave 
President Wilson his opportunity; he seized it. Since May 8, 
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1916, Mr. Wilson had been awaiting the reply of the German 
Government to his Note placing the whole responsibility for out- 
rages of international law upon Germany. The German declaration 
of January 31, 1917, gave the answer ; and Count Bernstorff re- 
ceived his passports. 

The object of Germany in making that declaration is far from 
clear. Upon one hypothesis, the German Government, desperately 
eager to obtain peace, deliberately provoked the United States 
with the design of subsequently announcing to the German people 
that to fight America in addition to the Allies was impossible, 
and that therefore Germany must yield. Another theory is that 
the rulers of Germany considered that their chance of cutting 
off the supplies of the Allies was worth risking as compared with 
the chance of American hostility. It seems inconceivable that 
Count Bernstorfi should have failed to warn his Government 
against the contingency. That the German naval and military 
authorities should have omitted to make the most sedulous 
calculations in respect of the prospects of success of the submarine 
campaign is inconceivable; and no calculation could produce 
other than speculative results. Assuming, then, that the German 
authorities decided that there was at least so reasonable a chance 
of stopping so great a proportion of the sea-borne supplies of their 
enemies that it was worth taking, we perceive that they would 
also have considered the objections to that course. These consist, 
first of all, in the possibility of ranging neutrals against Germany. 
As for the most powerful neutral, Germany might reckon that before 
America could actively intervene the submarine might have done 
its work. As for other neutrals, Germany would conclude that 
the Scandinavian countries would not dare to act, and that 
Holland was practically helpless ; Spain and the South American 
countries might be ignored ; China is remote. In these circum- 
stances Germany might proceed with impunity. If piracy 
succeeded Germany would win the war, and then nothing else 
would matter. If it failed, Germany (we conceive her to suppose) 
would be in no worse case than before. 

There is yet another hypothesis. It is that there were differ- 
ences of opinion among the various blood-stained butchers who 
tule Germany; that the bull-headed old soldier, Marshal von 
Hindenburg, together with Grand Admiral von Tirpitz, prevailed 
over the intellectual scruples of the more insidious Imperial 
Chancellor; and that the result of these desperate counsels of 
war was a monstrous blunder. But whether the campaign of 
piracy is a blunder or not remains to be seen. Much depends 
upon the action of neutrals ; for it is within the power of neutrals 
to abolish piracy. 

The German declaration of January 31 created a new situa- 
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tion. It was not a declaration of war against all neutrals using 
the sea. It was a declaration that Germany renounced and 
abandoned every ordinance of the law of nations which protects 
neutrals, and by virtue of which (and nothing else) they possess 
neutrality itself. That declaration did in fact destroy neutrality 
as regards Germany; for it was a declaration of piracy, and 
towards piracy no nation can profess neutrality. The relation 
is impossible. An armed thief who enters the house of a peaceable 
citizen and proceeds to shoot his butler and collect his silver does 
not justify himself upon the ground that he is of foreign allegiance 
and therefore must not be resisted. The plea is unknown in law. 
The outraged citizen might prefer to submit to his assailant; 
but it would not occur to him to say he was neutral, for he might 
as appositely remark that his wall-paper was green. 

This, then, is the situation. Germany has by her own act 
placed herself outside the law. She has declared her commissioned 
officers and enlisted men to be pirates. What follows? It 
follows that resistance to piracy on the part of neutrals is not an 
act of war against Germany, because resistance to piracy is itself 
sanctioned both by the law of nations and the municipal law 
of every civilized country, and by the law of Germany. Germany — 
might treat such resistance as an act of war; but that is another 
matter. 

A formal declaration of piracy by a great nation is a new 
thing. If it were allowed to pass without protest the whole 
security of the neutral would be abolished for the future, as it is 
abolished in the present. Verbal protest has been made. That 
is much. But it is not enough. Neutral nations have for 
centuries trusted to the British Navy to police the seas. The 
British Navy is doing its utmost; but the time has come when 
neutrals, confronted with atrocities which, though they are 
ostensibly part of war, are not war, must act for themselves, if 
they propose to retain their maritime rights. 

The German declaration of piracy should at once have been 
answered. by the Allies with a proclamation announcing that all 
Germans at sea are pirates and would be treated as pirates. The 
true position would then have been defined. Quite apart from 
other considerations, the mere fact that Germany had stated her 
intention to sink hospital ships without warning demands the 
proclamation of Germans as pirates. The responsibility rests 
chiefly upon this country, as the most powerful maritime nation. 
Such a proclamation should include by name those persons in 
Germany who issued the declaration and who gave the orders to 
the German Navy, beginning with William IT. 

Piracy consists in the defiance of the law of nations which 
ordains that in time of peace the ships of all nations shall use the 
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sea as they will; that in time of war a belligerent may capture 
the ships and goods of his enemy, but may not injure the persons 
of the enemy’s civilian subjects, unless they resist capture by force 
of arms; and that a belligerent may visit and search ships of 
neutral nations, may in certain circumstances take their cargoes, 
and in certain circumstances their ships, but the persons of 
neutrals must be respected, and their ships must not be sunk, 
except in rare cases of extreme necessity. ‘Thus a neutral trader, 
as a private individual, owns the right to trade with any belligerent 
or with all belligerents ; and a belligerent owns the right to stop 
such trade, holding the person of the trader unharmed. A belli- 
gerent inflicting bodily injury upon the private neutral trader, 
commits an offence against the sovereign State to which the 


_ neutral trader belongs, an offence which may justify that State 


in declaring war. 

Germany, during the past two years, has swept aside all law, 
and defied all the rights of neutral nations. She sinks neutral 
and belligerent ships alike, sometimes after ordering the people 
on board into their boats, many miles from land, in rough weather, 
deprived of food and clothing ; often without warning. German 
submarine officers fire upon crews who are getting their boats 
away from a sinking ship. Germany has brought into bemg a 
new doctrine: the doctrine that to a national army, fighting for 
the national existence, there is no law and all things are permitted. 
Those countries which are already at war with Germany cannot 
do more than they are doing. As they are civilized nations, they 
continue to respect the law of nations, the rule of the sea, and the 
customs of humanity. Therefore it falls upon neutrals to combine 
in the suppression of the foulest piracy the world has seen. 

As it is impossible in time of war for a neutral to distinguish 
between a German or an Austrian submarine and a submarine 
of the Allies, the present writer holds that all submarine vessels 
should be proscribed by international agreement, now and hence- 
forward ; though he may as well admit that as yet he has found 
no one to endorse the suggestion. But should it be adopted, the 
suppression of submarine piracy would be a simple matter; for 
any submarine would then be liable to instant destruction. The 
consent of the Central Powers to the agreement would not be 
necessary. Germany is outside the law in any case, and her 
word is worthless. A step in the direction of such an agreement 
has already been taken by the Allied Powers, when they requested 
neutral nations to refuse to admit any submarines to their ports. 

The scheme would involve the abolition by the civilized 
naval Powers of their submarine flotillas. But in what, it may 
be asked, would the sacrifice consist 2? Of what use, in the 
present war, has the submarine proved in respect of destroying 
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the armed forces of the opposing nation? Very little. And when 
that little comes to be compared with the number of submarines 
lost with officers and men, the true value of the submarine will 
appear. 

In the meantime, a neutral nation, in arming its merchant 
ships and in firing at sight upon a submarine, remains strictly 
within its rights. “Tf neutrals do not arm their ships, it is nothing 
but the fear of Germany which prevents them from so doing. 
Had a small nation lying remote from Europe launched a cam- 
paign of piracy, the situation would have been very different, 
And it is probable that Germany will discover that as she 
weakens her lesser neighbours will pluck up courage. 

It is often said that international law does not exist because 
it cannot be enforced. That is what the issue of the war is to 
prove. And those who contemn international law perhaps forget 
that for a century it has been so strictly maintained by the British 
Fleet on all seas that the existence of that great code was for- 
gotten. For a law is not remarked until it is broken. A 
treacherous attempt was made to substitute a series of illegal 
conventions, embocied in the Declaration of London, for the 
supremacy of the British Navy. We are now contemplating the 
results of that policy carried to its logical conclusion. The utter 
worthlessness of written agreements unsupported by armed force 
is once more demonstrated ; the strength of the Navy has been 
doubled ; and it is still inadequate to protect seaborne trade, so 
that merchant vessels must now be armed for defence. 

In theory, submarine warfare, conducted with mine and 
torpedo, nullifies the use of the capital ship, and (in a word) drives 
all other vessels of war from the seas. In theory, given enough 
submarines for the purpose, the trade-routes of the ‘world can be 
closed to commerce. But what happens in practice? The sub- 
marine has failed sensibly to reduce the main fighting forces on 
either side, though it has restricted their activity. During two 
years Germany has done her utmost to close the trade-routes. 
According to the statistics quoted by Lord Beresford in the 
House of Lords on February 18, the net loss to neutrals and 
belligerents alike was about 4,000,000 tons. Earl Curzon stated 
on the same occasion that in respect of Br itish shipping, the total 
losses during thirty months of war was 5 to 6 per cent. on the 
total tonnage. That the loss is not greater is due, first, to 
the skill, vigilance, and devotion of the Navy and the mercantile 
marine ; and, second, to the amount of tonnage replaced by new 
construction. In the theory of the omnipotence of the submarine, 
both these factors are omitted. Nevertheless, taken together, 
they have reduced the effective action of the submarine by about 
90 per cent. There is no reason to suppose that these factors 
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will be less potent in the future. According to the statements 
made by Lord Lytton and Lord Curzon on February 13, the 
resources of the Navy are increased, and shipbuilding and the 
arming of merchantmen are steadily progressing. To these 
elements of the situation must be added a third, the restriction 
of imports to those commodities essential for the conduct of the 
war, of which the chief are food and munitions. The people of 
this country must be prepared to suffer some hardship in 
consequence. 

The increase in the losses inflicted by German submarines 
occuring since September has been due to the employment by 
Germany of larger and more heavily armed boats, which can 
operate in deep water; and against which, apparently, the 
methods which served to defeat the two earlier submarine out- 
breaks of piracy have been less effective. With regard to new 
devices, all that can be said has been said by the First Lord of 
the Admiralty to a correspondent of the Petit Parisien. The 
Navy, said Sir Edward Carson, was working day and night to 
solve the problem of speedily exterminating the enemy sub- 
marine. What can be done is being done; and to what bane 
man can invent soever, he can discover the antidote. But the 
inventor must be given time and opportunity. In the case under 
consideration time is of the essence of the problem; and the 
country must rely, not on the discovery of the absolute antidote, 
the sovereign remedy, but upon the qualities of officers and men 
and the devices they employ, which have brought us through 
thus far. Let us state the position thus: Germany must win or 
lose the war this year, because to defer the decision to next year 
would be equivalent to her defeat. Therefore her campaign of 
piracy musi succeed during the next six or ten months or not at 
all. If Germany, in thirty months of war, has reduced British 
tonnage by no more than 6 per cent., what chance has she of 
even doubling that percentage in the allotted time ? 

The importance of increasing new construction is inestimable ; 
for the ability of the Allies to continue the war and to bring it to 
a victorious conclusion depends ultimately upon the merchant 
service. It appears that the authorities now recognize the fact, 
so inexplicably ignored in the past. And it is requisite, not only 
to build ships, but to constitute a new merchant service, in which 
officers and men occupy the position proper to a State service, 
tramed, armed, and disciplined. The merchant service is to 
become the commercial branch of the Royal Navy. 

In considering the submarine danger, perhaps the greatest 
danger with which this country has had to deal, it is essential to 
bear in mind that so far from impugning the truth of the main 
principles of strategy expounded and practised by the great 
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English admirals, submarine warfare adds another proof of their 
inexorable validity. The object of naval warfare is to destroy 
or effectively to contain the main fighting forces of the enemy. 
When that object is achieved, and not before, the victorious fleet 
commands the sea. As matters stand, the main fighting forces 
of the enemy are neither destroyed nor effectively contained ; so 
that, by means of its occupation of fortified naval bases combined 
with a certain range of movement, the fleet of the enemy exercises 
a covering influence, or supporting and protecting power, over 
its small craft and submarines. Deprived of that covering 
influence, enemy submarines, if they were not wholly suppressed, 
would still be severely restricted in their operations. It must 
of course be understood that the destruction of the main fighting 
forces of the enemy may be made impossible of accomplishment 
over long periods of time; but that circumstance does not alter 
the fact that the destruction of those forces is the sole condition 
upon which victory may be won, and what is called the command 
of the sea obtained. 

The hunting of submarines, the replacement of lost ships, the 
restriction of imports: these are expedients to which the Allies 
are compelled to resort in default of the opportunity to attain 
that which would make them unnecessary. 

In estimating the extent and incidence of the submarine 
menace, it is well to assume that Germany possesses the large 
force of submarines of which the Imperial Chancellor boasts, and 
that the submarine officers and men are highly trained, efficient, 
gifted with invincible nerve, and indurated to brutality. French 
writers speak of 150 or 200 German submarines ; but there is no 
available evidence on the subject. As to the submarine officers 
and men, ordered to practise piracy and murder by an Imperial 
rescript which gives the impression of having been written by a 
madman, a study of their condition in the light of known facts 
leads to interesting conclusions. Germany has been sending 
submarines to sea for thirty months, and some among them have 
not returned. Officers and men who survive are aware that 


their comrades are lost, but why or where they know not.’ 


They go to sea knowing that they are being hunted like sharks, 
by the most skilled seamen in the world. They put to sea in a 
craft whose mechanism is so complex that a single mistake may 
plunge them to the sea-bottom, there to suffocate or drown. 
The emergence of the periscope above the surface may bring a 
shell into their bowels, or the ram of a pursuing enemy may smash 
the boat in amoment. Tothese perils are added the terror of the 
unknown, the foul air, the discomfort, the intense cold of the 
deep sea, and the continual expectation of the order to murder 
unarmed civilians. No profound knowledge of psychology is 
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required in order to understand that the officers and men who 
can endure these conditions for even a week must be of excep- 
tional calibre. In no service in the world is there more than a 
small percentage of officers who are temperamentally capable 
of the successful command of a submarine. Upon the most 
moderate computation, the German supply must be drawing to 
anend. ‘The rulers of Germany, who are so besotted with logic 
that they cease to be logical, apparently argue that as any given 
officer can be taught to handle a submarine, so all that is neces- 
sary is to train the number of officers required ; and that as under 
discipline a man must do whatsoever he is told, so if he is 
required to be a pirate all that is necessary is to order him to 
commit piracy. And yet it is possible to demand too much of 
human nature. An unlimited demand made upon a limited 
organism will sooner or later break the organism. All the more 
reason why additional pressure should be applied from the other 
side. If all German submarine officers and men were proclaimed 
pirates, and, as such, subject to the penalties of piracy, the 
denunciation might clench the perception of the truth. 

The contention of Germany is that in a war of nations, in 
which Germany’s national existence is at stake, the law of self- 
preservation overrides all other law, making of none effect the 
law of nations guarding the rights of neutrals and of the civilian 
population of belligerents ; and that Germany, in defying the law 
of nations, shall retain the privileges it confers upon herself ; so 
that the German army and the German navy and German civilians 
remain entitled to the prescribed usages of honourable warfare. 
The answer is not doubtful. If Germany chooses, or is obliged, 
to renounce the law of nations, the customs of humanity and the 
tule of the sea, she becomes a pirate and must be treated as a 
pirate. The civilized maritime nations are fighting for the 
assertion of the very law which Germany denies; and to permit 
Germany to escape the penalty of the breaker of laws is to con- 
nive at crime. 

Germany urges that the Allies, having deprived her of the free 
use of her own harbours and driven her above-water ships into 
port, compel her to wage war with the only means and under the 
only conditions left to her, and that the responsibility of lawless- 
ness therefore rests upon her enemies. She is forced (she affirms) 
through no fault of her own to take to piracy or perish. Be it so. 
And what follows? Simply that having chosen piracy Germany 
must abide the consequences. 

The honour of England is deeply concerned in this matter. 
Whatever else England has done or left undone, she has kept the 
seas inviolate for generations; she has charted the oceans, set 
beacons upon their perils, enforced law and order, brought succour 
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amid disaster, and help against oppression, in the remotest 
regions of the globe. Now is England directly challenged by the 
forces of evil; and so far she has kept silence, though she has 
been swift to act. Thus have her rulers lagged behind the folk 
of the sea, who, from inshore fisherman to deep-water seaman, 
are all of one mind. Doubtless there are still tradesmen who are 
secretly hoping to resume a lucrative commerce with Germany 
after the war ; who urge, with perfect truth, that to sever the sea- 
trade with Germany would involve considerable financial loss ; 
and who therefore object to denouncing the pirates of Germany. 
These rich men exercise influence in high places. But what the 
people of this country must decide is -whether the honour of 
England is to be sold to pirates. If the making oi money is to 
remain the master-spring of British policy, the war will have been 
fought in vain. 

For a hundred years the lust of gain has governed England, 
degrading her cities into slums, laying waste her countryside, 
and condemning millions to drudge in hopeless poverty for the 
enrichment of the few. Those millions are now fighting and 
dying for their country, which did little enough for them; and 
among them are the men of the sea, by whom the country lives 
and prospers, and who, until the pirates came, were neglected by 
the nation, ill-paid, ill-fed, and abused. Unarmed they kept the 
sea against the pirates, and are keeping it still; and still, for all 
evidence to the contrary, England makes no legal distinction 
between the pirates and British seamen. 
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